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at-work-5-~the_-ronv.ener can look for behavior which does or does not support , 
the goal statements. Information about any discrepancies between stated 
objectives and member behaviors should be fedback to the team. After . dis- 
crepancies are. brought intoj.the open, the goal statements can be modified - 
or team members may agree to change their behaviors. 

It is also the role of the convener to emphasize the., importance 
of continual reassessment of goals. The team's goals may be adjusted as 
work .towards them proceeds. Although some goals may prove to.be unrealistic, ' .* 
others may not seem relevant to the current direction of the team* s work^ 
When, team members take for granted that the reworking o'f gbals is a central « 
part of their teamwork, then they may be ir^ore capable of avoiding.mariy of 
the t ensions which arise when d iscrepancies between stated goals and their- 
actual behavior occur. * 

(4) Integrating personal ^goals with group goals. . Team members' 
satisfactionsM'ncrease as they see their personal goals being integrated 

into the t^m's goals. The convener can facij itate integration of individual ; 

and team interests by having team members spend time thinking about what \. 
their personal goals are/ An exercise that could be helpful begins with 
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each team member writing his or her personal goals on a large sheet of news- 
print. The pages of newsprint are-next posted around the .room, and everyone 
>reads all the pages. On the same pge or an adjacent bUnk onev anyone. .; ' 
writes down a teari goal or team task which he or she feels coula nelp to . 
satisfy a listed personal' goal . After the reading and writing etre completed, 
team members again look at their own >ists'and the added suggestions. Finally, 
the team as a whole discusses what has been learned about team functioning 
and the goals which should be pursued jointly. 

Managing conflicts on the team . Another important function of the" 
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convener involves uncovering, pinpointing, and encouraging constructive 
work on conflicts. Although disagreements among team members indicate . 
that conflict present on the team, the conflict can be constructive when 
'discuss.ipn and exploration of differences occur. The energy that grows out 
of conflict can^be very helpful, to the team if constructive and creative 
problem solving pccurs as a copsequence. 

Conveners can play a constructive part in the face of conflict 



when they pinpoint ,the specific issues when disagreement is occurring. It 
is important for the convener to . keep^cbnf licts from becoming more general 
than theyVeally are. Thus, two team members who disagree abp^ut how the 
wcrt^k is to 'be -carried out, but who at the same time hold similar goals fpr^ 
the team, can be urged to create constructive ways in which each can wark 
toward the larger 'good while still doing some tasks^clTfferenfly. It" is 
* important in this instance that the particular; area of conf 1 ict is acknow- 
ledged and that a small conflict is hot allowed to escalate into an intense 
tnterpersonal fued>^ The convener should encourage open discussion to help 
the two; team members to qome, to grips with a resolution. ^ 

Many conflicts, although not all by any means, arise because of 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ • ■ . 

poor communication* Two or more team members become embroi led in a series 

of misunderstandings, rumors, and misinterpretations. The. convener can 

. faicilitate understanding in these instances by encouraging team members to 

practice the^ommuni cation skills described above. Misinterpretations, can 

be clarified, misunderstandings can be reduced, and rumor can be laid to 

rest by being specific about behaviors, feel'ings, and beliefs. The convener 

can take a neutral position in attempting to reduce such interpersonal 

..ambiguities. ■ 

The convener can suggest several activities for helping the team 



to deal with conflict:' \. ^ . ' 

(1) The worst fantasy ;. A major psycho! ogicaT obstacTe to 
negotiating solutions to conflict"- Is fear of what would happen if one. 
party gives in. The worst fantasy activity is a way in whic|^ the conflic- 
ting parties can explore the^'r own fears, while revealing to the others how 
threatening the situation is. Using a real conflict, the adversaries imagine 
what the worst happening could if the other individual or subgroup 
should gain what it wanted from the conflict. For example, a 'third grade 
teacher on the primary team might fear that if the first and second grade 
teachers^ adof)t-the new.reading procedure they have in mind that all students 
corning into the third grade reading groups will be incompetent readers and 
that she will be burderjed with the heavy load of remedial reading. Or^ 
another example could involve a head counselor in a senior high who fears* 
that if leadership rotates aniong all counselors on the team that he woul.d 
not be able to run the humat) relations groups he wants because other coun- 
selors believe thav they are a waste of time. 

These conflicts are not atypical in educational teams; they can 
be managed if the fantasies of the adversaries are shared. The convener 

can encourage resolution by having the two sides explore how* each thinks 

■ ■■ h - . . ; ■ / ' . '. " ^ . ^ ■■ 

about the very .worst fantdsy\of the otjier. Would side A suffer its worst, • 

** ' • . "J . * • ■ 

fantasy if side B. got what it wanted? For example, if B gets the role of 

representing the team in discussions with the priricipal atpout schedul ing, ; . : 
will A get the worst schedule arrangement plus before-school duty? Ob- 
viously once Worst fee rs are brought out into the open; agreement can more 
easily be reached which will protect each part' or if the reality of a 
fear is actually devastating, an open discussion, can show chat A should or 
should not bac!< down, etc. Once conflicts are revealed, constructive steps 



can begin to be worked out, 

(2) Careful 'Observations , -By watching a team at work,. the con- 
vener can begin to pick. up clues aboub-conflict. Does'som^ team member • 
cohtinually introduce irritation to a disc^yssion or, hostility to a dis- 

agreement? Do these behaviors seem warranted? Do some team issues get 

\' .■ ' ' . • . . • 

discussed Anly superficially as if members were avoiding real 'difficulties? 

,1. . ' , ■ 

Do some jnembers keep watching (but not talking) as. if they are fearful of 

what might happen next? Do some members seem never to talk to one another*? 
Do some team jnembers ' contributions constantly get ignored or plopped? Are. 
tense feelings .present whil-e. some team members are interacting. 

Many clues like thesevcan: help the -convener and, other team members 
to. realize that ccnfl.icts on the team are present. Ori^ce conflicts are noted, 
the convener. should hazard an impression check to raise the conflict into 
' the open. Then discussion occurs, the conflict-issues are sharpene;jj» a^nd 
miscornnunications are settled. After real differences are agreed upon, 
problem solving and. negotiation is encouraged. The next section deals with 
problem solving procedures which can facilitate a team's functioning. 

* Organizing pro'fl em solving . A critical set of activities for any-* 
teant.iavQlves problem solving. As we view it, .a*'problem is a discrepancy 
between, a goal ^tnd a current state of affairs. Jhus, for a pair of adver- 
saries' to engage In problem salving they must at the outset. agree on some 
overarching goal- and see their present situation as falling short of that 
goal. The astute convener or team member will attempt to get those in 
conflict to focus on their comlnon goals and their disparate current points 




0/ view. 

'#A useful system of 



rob! em soTving constitutes three elements: 



the situation, target, and parhs, The situation js the ways things are; 



targets are team or personal goals; paths are actions to take for moving 

from the cxjrrent situation to the team^s targets. Astute conveners will* 

keep"* these 'elements of problem solving in consideration as they attempt to 

help the team take on a problem-solving ordentation. The targets set up 

the objectives tow|ph which the team will move — -^he current situation * 

must be known — and the paths' are 'the mainsprinqs^'of team members' creativi 

ty and ise^f-renewal . ^ . ' • 

. , The following steps are part of a problem-solving sequence that* 

a team may want to use: ' . ' " 

(1) Clarifyjng the problem .. The team should avoid the pitfatll 

of getting hung up on words during this early ph'ase of problem solving. 

Some team fhenibers may prefer to speak of goals, other.s may like to speak 

of problems, While others may-prefer the neutral label of issues. But the 

convener should remember that all goals reflect implicit'problems, all 

problems indicate issued to be considered, and all issues take on their 

importance from the goals they involve. 

" The convener shoulc/ encourage team members to describe problems - 

concretely' and specifically, mentioning actual events, places, people, and 

resources. The problem statements should be written where ^everyone can see^ 

them,- tfn a b>Bckboard or a^ sheet of newsprint or the like. And, members 

should be encouraged to mention as many problems as theycan think of, . 

p.lacing by each problem statement the goal that is not being reached.. 

Next, all. team members review what has been written and attempt ' 

to reduce the list to a fewer number of problem statements and- goals. Then,. 

^ ■ . ■■ ' . . ■ 

the reduced list is reviewed by the team another time so that all of the ^ 

factors involved in any particular problem can be brought out into lihe 

open. Finally, during this first step in problem solving, the convener en- 



courages the team to choose one problein and one goal to be attacked* - 

' ' ■ ' j 

. (2) Analyzing the problem . Once the situation and target have . 

• ■ (. > • • 

been^-clarified and team members share a working agreement about tl^em, it 

•is useful for team members to think of all of the forces that are keeping 

the team from moving toward its target (hindering forces) a^nd all . the forces 

that are helping the team to move toward its^target (helping forces). 

The team will discover that some of these forces are more''impor- 

tant than*, others and that some are Unchangeable, The forces that cannat 

be changed must be, accepted as an integral part of the sitflation, and team ' 

members should be thinking about ways to work around them. M6st time is 
. ' • ' ■ , " ^- , ..■ ' 

spent durlfig . this step in problem solving ip. thinking of ways to reduce the 

strength of the hindering forces, -It is important for the, convener to 

encourage everyone to give their ideas about the hindering forces. Some- 

times, Xihe team may wish to ask an outside resource person to contribute 

some ideas during this step. " ^ 

' (3) Generating alternative paths . Now, with the primary hindering 

forces in mind, team members attempt to think of various paths to move from 

the situation to .the target. One way to produce a lot of ideas fairly 

quickly is to have team" members use the technique of brainstorming . The 

rule during brafnstorming is. to accept all ideas'that are thrown out without 

evaluating them. Often a time limit is placed on the team. Usually, the . 

convener asks team members also to fdcus on one or two hindering forces at 

a time and to generate pa^hs of ac1;ion to overcome these restraints. One ■ ^ 

or two team members act as recorders, and team members try to throw out 

many ideas quickly. The ideas' ag^e supposed.^ to be stated briefly, without 

being explainedV; The Ideas do not necessarily' have to be. practical nor do 

the contributors have to say how the ideas will be implemented. Ideally,. 



spontaneity and creativity become contagious and team members relay as 

' , • . • <» ■ 

they bounce thoughts off of one another. » \ - ' ' 

(4) Criticizing the brainstormed paths > Diiring the brainstorming 

team members were asked to set aside critical judgments. Now Is the time to . 
use critical judgment in attempting- A come up with some feasible and reasonable 
action plans. Once idea, generating is over . the team settles down to discussing 
and understanding the ideas'^that have been presented. The convener* tries to 
help merpbers establish a constructive and creative approach. How might a 
way-out idea be carried out? What new and innovative things can we do?. Once 
team members have discussed all of the brainstormed ideas, they can begin to 
eyaluate and to choose those paths that they really want to pursue.. 

(5) Generating a plan of action . Next, team. members try to bring 
the various paths from, step, 4 into a single, integrated design for action. 
THfc plan itself should be specific and concrete. Tfjje design should include 

- wha wi ll do what and when . ^And is it Important that a.11 of the team members 
who will be expected to participate in the plan should be a part of the designim 

' process. For example, an action plan generated by a ficticious -4:eam that 
is looking for new ways to evaluate student progress in social studies might . 
be that Mr. T. and Ms. S. will talk with the district's evaluation special- 
ist. about available evaluation techniques before the end of the month and ■ . 

that Mr. G. will look up references to social studies evaluation in the 

** ■ ■ ' * ' ^ . ' ' • • ■ ■• 

University library during the next three weeks. . ' 

Once 3: design for action has been generated, the. team members' should 
■ . ■ ■ *• ' . ' ' ■ 

spend a little time imagining how their new actions- might work out. What might ; 

'get in the way of implenlenting the design? The- design is then revised accordiria^ 

to team members* guesses about how the plan might work best. 'Often, the fresh' ; 

■ . ■ " ' ■ •• ' • • , . ■ ■ •■ .' - 
point of view of an outsider can be useful to the team at this point. Time _ • 



spent by the team on^tfiis kind of projection and revision will be much less than 

» ■ J * . 

the time demanded to launch the action, to struggle with the afctual forces, and 

then to come back to evaluate and revise. Creative imajgination and guessing 

used now can yard off some of the biggest weaknesses in th^ design. 

(•6) Trying out the plan . Team members are now ready to put the plan 

'into action. 'As the plan takes shape in the real world, both the way the t6am 

. works together and the effectiveness of the plan should be' evaluated. The 

convener should encourage teetm members to look ca/efully at what happens and 

to suggest changes in the plan as needed. Evaluation by team members themselves 

will he-lp them to see what is working well and what needs changing. Ultimately, 

eYalua4:ion by team members will encourage them to start a new. problem solving 

cycle. f . ' . 

\ ■■ ■ ' • ' 

> ' . ' ■ , ■ 

A microdesign for problem solving . After team members have experi ehced 
some problem solving of the type described above, they may, be ready/to short 
circuit spme"~of the steps and to get to solutions more quickly. The following 
microdesign has four st«^s: (1) writing problem statements each statement 
includes a description of. the situation and a target statement^' (2)' alternative, 
solutions — brainstorming action paths occurs during this step. It is important 
for the convener to keep the team on to the rules of brainstorming; (3) choosing - 
the five most 1 ikely al ternatij^es — by voting, the team can reduce to Jjrain- 
stormed list to about 10. Then by discussion, the five most likely and feasible 
ideas are selected; and (4) making action plans --once the five alternative' 
solutions have been decided on, the-team moves on to making action pi an^.° The 
'five paths are put in the order in which they will be implemented. Each path ' 
is stated speciffcally and concretely and linked to every other path. - - 
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Facilitating decision roaking . Team members should be aware of** 
different methods for making; decisions. Sometimes, for. instance, decisiqns 
.will best be made byMndividuaJs', especially when they have, particular ex- 
pertise^ or when the decisions involve only a few team members. But, other 
times, ,it will be important for team members to obtain a ma^rity vote or * 
X .L.^ven qnanimity when all team members must be involved in j'mplementing the 

decision^ * ^' - V 

^ The coavener should help the team to be clear on the decision-making 

procedure it is using for each issue. It is useful to*have; a category systenr 

' ' ' *. \ ... 
in mind about decision making so that team mernbeVs will have a common voca-*" 
? ^ ^ • < • • • . • - 

bulary. One such system includes the following kinds of participation in 
* ^ ■■■■■■ ' * " . . •\ 

decision mal<ingr- (1 ) informed this is the weaVest position in relation'. 

to decision-making; it requires that the team member- is 'simply informed^ ab.oDt 

the decision after it .is made. (2) Consulted ~ this^kind of participation 

specifoes that the team member must be consulted prior to the time of decisionr 

making. (3) Involved — this means that the team member participates directly 

in fhe. decision-making process. Usually-a vote of some majority is required • 

during/such a process. (4)' Veto here t^e team member can ,call off a decision 

that hlas been.mad'e. This gives the person with veto power consiclerable influenci 

' I ' • ' .» ' . . .' ' ■ . . 

in r/lation to the entine decision-making process. And'finally, (5) author]^ 

/ L - .' ' \ 

; here trie team^ member has the legitimate right to make the decision on hfs or her 

«^ ■ . • ' , ■ ' ■ 

own witfaout consulting or participating with others. It represents the highest 

, . ■ . ' » ■■ 

amount of power irij decision-making . 

. ■ ' ■ ■ • • • ' . ■ ^ '{ 

^ \ The convener should encourage team members to reach clarity in how 

■ they. will handle their decision-making. One procedure for doing this is to ^ 
use a matrix .in which issues for decision-making are listed down th^Jeft • 
hand side vertically and, the positions or roles o.n the team age listed across 



• the top horlzoltally. . The! cells of th« matrtx' are filled out with the five 

types of Influence listed above.' For en example of thjr prbeedure^ see the 

chapter on decision making in the handbook of Orgaiiization^Develdprnent iq \ ' 

Schools ^(see annotated reference Ir^Chap^r 6). ^ 

• Pejrhaps the most iiiJportant set of activities for team members to 

gejt. Into relation to decision making is what we refer^ to as consens'us 

"* 

dec1slfe-mak1ng > By consensus declsion-making'we refer to a discussion % 

. \ ■ . , ' * ^ ' . 

process not to nuanimity or complete agreement of every member. During 

.a consensus discussion, members are^obliged to paraphrase what the key 

points of disagreement in the team are.. Then, members ate encouraged to 

^flnd creative compromises. The convener takes- care to point out whSt the 

minority position -is and to j)araphrase it. The team strives to find a 

• . ' ' . ' ' ■ " " ■ 

solution that encompasses the major points.of the minority position. After 

thorough discussion, those me^mbers who stfll cannot completely agree with- 

the majority position- are ask^d if they can live with the decision for a 

prescribed period of timfe. Tt Is important at this poi/it for the -convener ^ 

to initiate a team survey . In the survey ^ every member is pBliged ta t 

rep6rt 'publicly what he or she thinks or feels about the issue. Finally,'* 

■•"*.. «j 
a.- pact is made on the team to-carry out the decision 'for a prescribed period 

■ " ■ ' 1*' ■ • 

of time. \ ^ J \ ,/ 

procedures for Effective Team Meetings . 

Meetings are important for the effective functioning of any educati 
team; they serve as the^ communication center of the team. Team members/have . 
the opportunity to share information in face-to-face, two way dialogue. Thu's, 
team members get the benefi*t/of receiving direct-feedback about the messages 
they are'sending and receiving and thereby get some assurance that they have 
been understood. * . \ 



Meetings of the teani\lso provide a forum for collaborative decision 
.^^malclng and consensus' discussions. With all the team members present all t^e 
available i^nformatlson* can be heard» all of the sides of an issue can iJMpresente 
and a collective, clearly Jnderstood decision can be^reaqhed, .At subsequent tea 
meetings, the implementation of decisions and plans for action can be monitored 
Meetings^ thus I assure a sense of continuity^ to team planning^and activities* 
Perhaps, most sign ificahtly , ipee^ings, can be commi tmentp-generatinig experiences 
^ambng teaiJi members for the implementation of team decisions^nd the realization 
' of team goals; Meetings ca^n also provide a forunj for confl ict raising and pro.b 
solving and can be used to draw out and coordinate the variety of opinions .and 
resources in the team. 

The three most important aspects of effective team meetings 
are:.(l) ^tting* up the agendaj(2) encouraging pa.rtic'ipation, and (3) 

guiding the debriefing. . ' : " 

. ^ ' • . . • y 

' Setting' up the agenda . Prior to the meeting tf\€ convener should 

initiate a process for setting up the agenda. Most team.meetings involve 

discussion of several items or topics that differ in four important ways and th 
• ■ * , ' ■ C 

convener should have these in mind when helping the team to generate the. agenda 

,*The four important aspects of the agenda are: (1 )' the impprtance or" urgency 

of %he items, (2) the extent to which the items* pertain to some team members ^ 

and not to others, (3). the amo^int of time heeded to discuss the item, and (4) y 

'"^e type of action required from team members concernifig the itefns. For exempli 

spme items may require merely an exchange -tf informationj while others may 

require consensus d&cision-maklng or considerable joint planning; o | 

The convener can facilitate an. effective team meeting by taking. . 

■• ' ■ * 

these four dimensions into consideration while* setting up the agenda. The; 
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following steps make use of these four dimensions and allow all team member* 
to participate In building the agenda. 

(1) Posting the agenda . The convener has an agenda posted in a 
central location 50 that team 'riembers can write down" items of importance to them, 
prior to the meeting. The convener brings this' agenda to the meeting. 

(2) Starting the meeting . At the start of the mating, the convener 
asks each team member to think of any items that may be of importance for gcoup 
discussion. These -items are added to the agenda. Next, the .convener makes 
sure that all members understand each item. Then the items are placed into 
clusters,— if they, can be grouped together — so that several items can be . . 
discussed under the same agenda Item. \ . / 

(3) Onderlng the agenda . The convener selects an order for the 
it^s which is based on the importance and urgency of the items. The convener 
asks team members which items* seem n^ost.imf)ortant ^to them. Items .that only 
are relevant ta two or three team members are left for the last part of the 
meeting in case some team members a^e. required to leave the meeting early. 

(4) Proceeding throwh" thfe agenda- , The convener .calls upon each 
team member-who suggested the -item to take the lead during that part of the 
meeting.' The convener watches the time to assure that th6 team stays on schedule. 

Th^ written agenda that was posted prior to the meeting can be . 
prepared using the following format; 
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Item 



Using parents as 
teaching aides 

Lunch, schedule* 
modificatfohs ' 

New wor^kbooks - 

^tjn^ -course 
problems 

Parents/teachers 



— party ^ 



Person 
Presenting 



Dave 

Sally 
Sara 

Bob 

'sally 



type of 
Item 



Dec i'^sionrMa king 



Information 



Information 



Prdbl em-Solving 
Inform.at1on 



Time 
Required 



15 minutes 

2 minutes 

3 minutes 

20 minutes 
.2 miniites 



V / this agenda is brought^o the meeting by the convener and the steps, f 

^""described above are followed. . 

' Encouragi ng. paVfticipation . During the meeting, 'the convener acts^^^-^^^ -^ 
J as the discussion Teei'der. The main tasks of ths. convener are to facilitate 

participation -in the cliffcussion and to monitor the* flow of . the meeting. - The . 

■ ■ ■ ; -y ■ * . ■■• ■ ^ ■ -.. 

convener should certainly not dominate the'meeting, y^t, at times, he -or sh€f 4 
must be forceful and'def inite. The convener is concerned with the team's. 
accomplishing tasks ahd iS' also concerned with how the member's work together • . 
to accomplish' the tasks. It is the convener's main job to steer "'thfe meeting '- .^^ 
^ away from task'issues and on^to interpersonal or social-emotional issues when ;^ 
he or she beiieves that .the latter procesies are 'interfering with the former 

. ' . . . ' ' : ■ . ' . ^ . ' . . 

ones. • . - 

The convener is conterned that all team members participate in the - 
■ ^ discfussidn and the decision making. The convener paraphrasesv and summari^zes to g 

..^*ieiirure clarity and asks-for surveys to be taken tg facilitate open participation^^ 

• ' • ' '■ ^ ^ • ■ " ' ' * - ■" ^ '•- ?i 

""ancf coTisensus decision making. Although the convener has'a great rfeal of y-^:^: 

potential influence on the colirse the meeting takesf,--he or she^must be open 



..to_op mi oil's ^n.d j/iews whic\ are different. The convener strive.s-to keep in . 

touch with the emotional tone of the. tfeam, tries to clarify when he or she 

... . J ■' • ' * ' • • • . , 

suspects that there is some confusionrchecks for satisfaction of members with 
.>tlieir participation, and watches to make sure that the meeting is progressing 
a.ccordit\g to schedule. > 

. V. On^many educational, terims, the department head, the principal, or ^ 
the /head teacher naturally perform some of the convening functions. We believe, 
however, that a convener should -be appointed from the m.embersMp'tc perform ; 
disclission^leader functions. . Ou r-exfier ten ce has shown that an eflaetive way 
of sharing discussion-leader responsibilities among the team memberf^ is to rotate 
the role of convener among them. - 

'Before the meeting begins, the member who^ is appointed convener - 
reviews the agenda i carries the posted agenda to the meeting room, ^ 
and appoints another team member to take minutes. The convener calls the 
.meeting to order, leads the team to establish priori ties. in the agenda, keeps 
the team on tasks, monitors its time agreements for each item, and remains 
attuned to feelings of confusion, attempting to cUrify matters by paraphrasing 
and 'Summarizing. At the end of each item, the convener checks to be sure that 
everyone who wanted to contribute to the ^discussion had a chance to do so and 
mak'es sure' that someone on the/ team summarizes to jnake sure the secretary has 
prepared accurate minutes. On a olanned basis, the convener conducts a "process 
debriefing" (described* below) , checks with the secretary to see that he"* o^r she 
is cleac about the minutes, and transfer left-over agenda to the agenda sheets 
for the next meeting. \ 

- A primary key to effective meetings is the ease with which the^team 
members freely contribute to the -problem solving and decision making./ Free 
•and forthright participation requires aclimate of trust and openness on the 



team, in which all team- members 'can feel that their opinions and perceptions . 
are worthwhile arid valued by the other team memb'ers. There are several pro- . • 
cedures jfthat can be. useful for encouragirig^ participation. AJong with the 
communication skills described p/e/iously the following activities can be tried 
to. encourage wide participation on. the team. 

(1) The chance to listen . This procedure ensures that communicatio 
will be understood. During critical periods of the meeting or at times when . 
there seems to be some misunderstanding, the m^bers of the team are asked' to* 
4>araphr a<;p thR pprs on who ju st finished sp eaking be for^ they are allowed to . . 
'state their own view. Moreoveri before any decision is reached^ several team . 
members should paraphrase the proposal.:that the group is deciding upon. - • 

(2) Time tokens . Th-is procedure can be used to even out team pacti* 
cipatig5i-in instances where some team members dominate while most at hers barely, 
conj^ibute at all. The same number of tokens are distributed to each team> 
me^mber. Each token is redeemable for a specific amount of discussion time, say: 
30 seconds. Every time team members participate' in the discussion, they use - 
up some of their tokens. When, members run dut of tokens, they can^say nothing-,?^ 
unless other team members are willing to give them some of their tokens. This 
allows the tqam to decide to give ah exceptional contributor a greater share 

of the '*air time." - " ■ ' ^ . * ■ 

(3) Buzz groups . This procedure allows smaMer groups of team ' 
members to discuss an issue. The meeting is interrupted briefly, and members 
form either triads or quadrads and exchange views. This is particularly 
usgful if some team members hold. a minority view that they are hesitant to bring 
Qut4-n--the larger group, or in the presence , of . the team leader or principal. _ 
At the end of the discussion, reporter^ from each small group are asked to sum- 
marize the views that were expressed i^n their- group. c . . . 
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fiuiding the debriefing . < The convener should be watching what is 
/happening both with regard to work and to.the social emotional processes' durin 
meetings. ' . It is important for the convener to take, "process checks" whenever 
' tfiey • iseem Bpp^^ especiaTIy regardi^ng satisfact1on/bf group members with 

.their,.part1cipation and the decision-making tha Wis be^^^^^ During either 

/the iniddle part of the meeting or the last 10. minutes of the meeting: (or both) 
the te&n should discuss answers to the following sorts of questions: Did . we 
accomplish our goals for the meeting? Did^we -use our resoi»»^ces and individual 
s.tire.n9ths effectively? Or, did we avoid pitfalls such ais' wasting time?, etdu 



While the team is trying to answer such questions we describe the discussions ^ 
as a "debriefing.." . . „ 

The convener wiir find it useful < to have some groufHprocess concepts 
in mind to guide debriafings. An important aspect, df team process J s the V 
with Which the functiiOns and roles that we described before as^ work and social- 
emotional all fit together as the team progresses during, its meeting. The 
total team process consists of a gestalt that encompasses both work and social ' 
embtibnaT functions arid in some way allows for and copes with individual "diT-^^^^ 
ferences of the tfelft members. In this sense, ^the team\s pv^oces?, consists of a. 

..balance^ among all these functions varying with\he needs of team a't any, given . 
time and the demands imposed by the e^xternal and internal pressures on the 

.,:-^e£n. There are several questions that can- be. helpful for the convener to keep . 
in mind in relation to these team processes and- debriefing. ; 



yhr' \ ... '(1) What is the pace of the team? Are we slowing down 
>< .' ■ or moving ahead? Do we feel satis'^ie'd, with the , ground 

- ^- " we" a re" "covering? r~ - _______ 



SS:'^'/.r,.. . (2) Are we expressing our dissatisfactions directly? • 

; ; : ■ . . J . : Da teanr rnenibers have unc^rafprta^^ about^ 

the/way we are. doing thii^gs? Are they being ex- 
'■ . - ' . ' pressed? • ""•_/' . <^ 

r' i • (3) What does our participation look like? Who is ^^V^^ 

. . pdrticip-ting and who is not participating? Where . f 

^ . do the team members who are participating least, 
I^^, • Stand on the issues?. Are we hearing. everyone's ^ 

views.? - i . ■ . ^ • 

- ; - 'C4) Are we helping each other (clarifying, supporting,' ^ ' ' . 4 

giving .information, >paraphrasiag, sumpiari en- 
* couraging, etc.) or -are we airgUing each other dqwnj 
'Are we listening to each other? ' - 
- ,.(5) Are we. engaging Hn aLny'.self-^oriented behaviors like 
plopping, sandt?agging, working hidden agenctas, etc.? 



■In idditionito key cone for 'debriefing, -^the-^ 



.^ have a repertoire, of questionnaire items that can be "employefeto facilitate de- 'ji- 

briefing, - The following kinds of questionnaires can 'be useful : : ' 

' '. * ■ " * . . . . ■ ■ ■ 

(1) The Short Survey , The following few items can be;used for 

. lawnching debriefing discussions: 

others pay. attention; to , ^ .; Others, tend, to • 

what I have td say / ^ / ' / / / ignore vyhat I say. - 

• Team members are at. , ■ :. Team members are work- 

- ^odds.with one another ' ■ ' / ■ , / -J . / • / ' ing together quite we.lj 

' •■■ ' , '■' ' • ■' ' - ■ ■ ' * ■ . ' • ...... •■'•4! 

" ■ - .■ ■ . . ; . ■ ' • ■ ■ '*...• v:;;' 

I haye pir-ttcipated ' . , ' I have participated - 

" ~" "T"""o-fre7r— : ; — — — '/-r—-/ / / - ^^-/-^^ • very little ' ^ 



Members arV encouraged to giWe' behavior' desGhptions and . 
• feel1ngi5';iri relation to each of l^se i terns. 

Y2) Group Glifflate . Th\^*foliowing questions >dapte^^ 

•■■ ; ■■ \ ' ■ ''''' ' 'y ^ ' • ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' : ' , ■ 

Stock, and Hprevitz (1961) can be used for reporting, team members reactions 

tovmeetings. Each. team member is asked to complete^ the kales and a general 

■ picture can be calculated. for the team as a whole. 

What was the general atmosphere in the group? ' Check a 
place jDn .etch scale. 

..r^= * .Formal : : : : : Informal 

. 4": Competitiva !- '. ; ' ! : : Cooperative 

Hostile. : ; : : ; ; - : . Supportive - \^ ' " 

■' - Control 1 ed . - : ' " ^ - Permi ss i ve- 

Warm' , : : • : : : Col-d ^ - . 

WHat was the quality of th6 work accomplished? Check a \ . \_ 
place on each scale. \. • ^ © ' 

,iTProdUqtion: High . : : : : ■ : - ^: Low " . ; 



V 



r Satisfaction ^ / , ^ ' . . 

of Group Mem- > : ' ' - - . * y-< 

bers.: High ' ^- - ' ] ~ 7^ Low " - 

fioails of ' ' 

Group: . Clear : : : - : 4 Vague. 

• ■ ' ^ " • , . o.., . . 

Coordination, of ' . , . 

Gv^OUp'S • ^ ; r ^ r ' 

' Efforts: Clearly ^ : . >' Vaguely or 

^Organized : . : : : :^ : poorly' organi;!ed 

Methods, Pro- 
cedural 

^^ilules: Flexible^ : ; ^ ' , ' : Inflexible 

0 . ■ ■ , 

. 13) A Check on Participatiorir -Jhe fdllow/Tng scales are hel-pful in 

• gehera^ra .infortnation about .the frequencyknd quality of participation in^the 
meeting: ' . . . ^ _ 



/ iA) Kow did ydu /fee] abdiit your participation dliring 4 
thtis mfieting? (Check a place)*'. * * 

Very ^ Quite Some* What Some'^hat Quite . Very 

Satisfied Satisfied Satisfied Dissatisfied Dissatisfied Dissatisfied 

(B) Check a place on each scale that shows how you think 
.: others participated. ^ 

All people ^ Only a few 

; * . talked . : .. : . : :^ " ' talkec' 

All members ^ ^ Members ; * 

involved : ■ .:\ ' • : : ': . • apathetic 

(C) Check the place on eac h scale tha t s h ows how you think - • ' . 

participation was receive3rby~The group. . . T ~ ~, ~ 7~' 

"Other mem- ^ ^ % . _ . 

bers really •* • Other mem- ^; 

'cdhsidered- bers ignored 

my input : : : • : .: my input v 

■ ' ■ ; ] . ' . -i: ■ . . -i^ . ■ 

The team " The. team \. 

rea^^lly ^ * . ignored • 

considered other, 
other mem- > " members' / 

bers* input : - :^ : : : ' : . input' , . . \^ 



(4) Rewards and costs. . The 'foil owing two scale_s are useful for getr i 
ting some quick feedback about the overall value and impact 'of a part^;cu)^ar meet- 

. ^ ' (A) HOW VALUABLE FOR- YOU WAS THIS SESSIOft?: Was .worth : ■ , 

- ' the time and effort? Did you. receive new irrformatio.nV - 

Qew understandings, new insights, or new cjuestions that V ^ 
you consider^ important, valuable, helpful? (Circle one 
' < ' _ . -number on this scale below.) . ; 

9 - . - -- 7 6 - - - - ' 5 4 - - - - 3 - - 2.- - - - 1 - - 

Extremely ' Very. Moderately .Mildly V Almost Complet 

Valuable^ ^.Valuable -.Valuable Valuable. Waste of Tirne 

— . ^ ^ ■ ^ -^.^ 
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^^^xtremely 

Strong--.^ 



(B): AT THE PRESENT TIME HOW STRONQ ARE YOUR^^NEGATIVE. . 
FEELINGS, RESERVATIONS, OR MISGIVINGS ABOUT. OTHER 
MEMBERS OF .THE,GROU|.AS A. RESULT.OF..THISj,MEETING? . . . 

In answering, this question, please ignore your answer 

to the first questiori/ Both ratings could be~high, ' 

both Gould be low, or one could be' high and the other 

low. The first question refers to the value from . 

the session; the second asks about the* costs. . (Circle 

one number on the scale below.) 
- - - V 7 - ./I ^- 6 5; - - ^ 4 -,3 " 2 - 

~^ ^' ~ ~ ' ~\ Mild 



8 



1 



Very, 
Strong 



Strong 



Moderate 



No Negative 
Feelings 



;V (5> Pbis t^meeti ng reaction sheet . This sheet was adbpted from 
. Rosalie Howard r an organizational^develppment consultant with Smith, Murray, 

and Howar^d, Inc. ; . , ^ '^^-^^^ ^ ^ 

. .: Please mark an X before each i^em in the box that besT^lioWs-^^-.. 



your reaction to this meeting. 



AGREEMENT 



DISAGREEMENr 



Strong 
,YES 

•( ) 



Mild Mild 



yes 

( ) 



(•) 



Strong 
NO . 

. ( ) 



The results! of this meeting 
were. worth the time. ' . 



( ) .{_ )'. B. I was given adequate opppr- 

tunity to state, my beliefs 
about sub^i^cts. discussed by 
.... the group.' • 



Mild 


Mild 


•Strong 


yes 


' no 


NO 


( ) 







AGREEMENT. DISSAGREEMENT 

Strong 

JES . 

( ) ( ) ( ) .( ) ■ D, r am. satisfied with the at- 

* tention and consideration ' i.i 

that athers gave to my ideasT -S 
• • : and' opinions/ ^ 

'( ) ( ). . ( ) • ( ) E. We wasted too much time in 

" this meeting. " ' A- § 

■- , ' . ^' ' " • ' " • '■ ■ •-^•^^ 

J — ( ) ■ ( ) ( ) — ^ ThPvgrniip pf f p rt j \/p1y i\<:0f\. 

my .knowledge of the subjects ■ 

■ " discu^ised. • - ""y'-S--^ 

" ( ) ^ . ( ). ( ) ( )' G. The most important topics 

- were never discussed. I 

■ . ■ . • ■ ■ .i^s r . . - 

^C . ^v-.;^ s " / 

) . ( ) ( ) { ■) \- H * I had . adequate* opporitunfxy * j| 

^ -v ~ * — . to irtfTuenee-our-(^nGl-us^ans--^ 

C . * ' ' . ' . an(!| decisions,. % 



✓ 



Pey'ibd ' c major debriefings . . For an "exiucatfonal team. to remain 

strong and viable, it should retreat periodically from the daily^ork to 

. ■ '^^x ' ■ . ■ . ■' ■ • „ " ■ ■ ' ' ' , . ■ . -'V-'f-? 

look at fi^ well- it is doing. These major debriefings^'can be times at .\ 

which data eHJected on forms such as those presepteci .above- can be fed , ; . '1^1 

tfack and discussedx^team members can use these 'pertodtc opportunities to ;;| 

renew trust cind opennes^to socialfze' informal ly with one another, and.to' 

reestablish the social-emot^r^al commitonents that team members hold for one 



•log-- 



another. Such sessions may also be appropriate occasions for bripfing 
-^'n outside. consultants to facilitate team-building efforts. 
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.;. 1972, 12(10), 43-47. 

' . Administrators at the top of. a school district;' s hier- 

. archy often are consideV^ed to be .tfie primary wieltfers of power, 

t 'V with teachers and students ppss'fessing decreasing amounts of power 



. to determine what takes place in their schpols . But many districts 
exist for which this picture is oversimplified. ^ In particular, 
^ there are spmerdistricts^in which much of the power. thought to be . 
traditionally held by the central ottice ac^ministrators is shared 
with principals, teachers, and students ^ Although teamwork doos 
not develop easily, school districtx^bljpsf^, building faculties,^ 
arid classroom groups can be 'trained to make collaborative decisions 
' .efficiently, without, the necassity for external pre|^suj;^e_or sur- 



• >— • _J V. ■ I . ^ ► ■ !« . 

Veillance. ' . ^ ' ^ . \ * 

. : • • ■ ■ ' ■.' 

Schmuck,. R.A. and J. E. , Nelson/ The principal as convener of organizational 
I " [ .change. Research Reports i n Educati onaV^Admi ni strati on , Vol. 2, 
No. 2, Bureau of Educational Research, University of ^^Colorado><;^ 
. H; Moulder, 1970~r~~EXrerpted^^^ Samuel* Christie and others. The 
^> ^Prgfblem Solving School : Guidelines for Collaborative and Systema- ' 
- tic Problem Solving : Developm£Dl_T'eajn Handbook . Daytdn, Ohio: ' . 

. ' ^ I . ' ^ ■ . ^ . 

IDEA, 1972, pp. 7-9. ERIC order number ED 060 521. 

■ • i ^ , - • • \. . ^ , 

The authors propt)se that a principal, instead of making 

" > ■ . . , - . - ' 

•all decisions himself, should convene faculty, staffs "and student 

groups to'help^tring conflict into .the '6pen and to work pn organi.-'" 

x^zatioiaal pr.Db.tQrns^^systernatica This "t$am leader" Vole assumes . 

that team members are intelligent, "competent, and want to perform . 

well; and that an open organizational climate with high trust and 



esprit facilitates group problem solving, procedures. • . 
' ' • ion.'- 
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Sehmuck, R.A. and p:j. Runkel. Improving staff meetings. A cassette • 
tape, order number A-2dO, issued by the University Council for 
Educational Administration, available froni UCEAv Attn: B. Finkel 
. '''-vman, 29. West Woo Ohio, 43210, 1.972. ; 

A few basic ideas for the" principal or other- school 
leader on conducting meetings; • ' . . • V. 
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. " ' • •• Chapter 6 ■ ^ . . - — _ 

. .'^ Using Outside Consultants for Team Building ' • . ** 

. . • ■.' ■ ■ - ; ' ■ . 

■; - , . « • ' ■». . M - / N ^'^ . . 

^iTile* the team members themselves can use many iD^r^oductive methods . 
ta'iichieve team effectiveness; there are occasipns' When inviting- outs txl&%^. " 
r consultants to participate in team meetings can be"* usefy.1 , .even necessary, 
:,pfqr team building. For example, we already have pointed to the impbrljance* 
; of debri ef i ng for team ef f ecti veness . . . But\.debri ef i ris for only a* f ev|; mi nutes 
-';^'"dit. team meetings is not einough to .assure continual team effectiveness.^, . 

•' ' V s ■ ' . • ' • • ; . . . . ■ , - 

Pb'iriodic mgjor debriefing?>sessions in the form of a one-,* tWQ-i^, or three- 
" day retreat in a setting away from, the work-a-day environment --should also. 

;^dccur. The value of^ these more substantial sessions can be greatly increased. 

' t. . . • » . . \, ^ *..■•' 

■.-with the aid of an outside consultant, rf the appropriate /:6nsu]tant is 

■ ' ■■• > r ' ' . ■ ■ • * - .i. I ■■ , _ 

chosen alid used in a. way that is congruer\t with the nieeds of the team. 

i - . There are several differe^nt types 'of team-buil di ng experiences 

ii ■ and some may b^ appropriate for a particular educational team whi.Ve others 
v' :.may^ n In this 'chapter, we discuss the sorts of tssues team members 

■ ' shduld consider when calling on the services of ah. outside consultant. 

' Why Call Upon Outside Consultants? ^' '^ v ._ " . ' ' : 

'.^-^ ^ "Outside. consultants can bring several benefits to the educatibnaV 



;.v/teaim» Fir^ they t ring with them a fcesh view of things* .. Un- 

\ like team m^bers, they are not part of the formal structure of the team ; ■ 
. a^^ of the waiy ..things^ could be are not: limited; in ways that 



team members' views get to after working together over a period of ' 

'■ • . " " ' ■ ' - . ■ ' . ' ■ ■ 

tltje.. They have the advantage, of being objective since they have little, 

if any, .ihvestmant i-p .the jputcome of decisions that affect team members. 

Furthermore, using outside ctfnsul tan ts can 'free the convener and other 




team members from the^ responsibility of lead.ing the dfscus^iont allowinij \ 
them to concentrate attention, more on the team- building^ experience. 

Finally, astute outsiders .can bring with them a wealth of expertise, know-" 
ledge and experience about team processes, interpersonal communications, and 

in particular, methods of problem saving and decision making. They can 

. c. - .. ^ ,. ■ ■ * . .■ ..^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

^act as teachers, educating team members in more effective groups procedures, 

. There are a variety of reiasons for ar^ educational te^ tp ca^l 

.upon the' services of anputside consultant. The most straight ^orwi^^ 

. need for an outside coijjBuTtant arises from, the desire of team members to 

Improve their skills in.a .paftictlar area of team functioning. Team mem- 

bers may de§ire,*for example,* to improve their slfills of cormiunicating, ■ 

goal setting, problem solving, decision making, convening-,: qr debriefing^-^ 

vin such cases.*; the team may engagfe outside consultants to provide training 

in these are?_$v We refer to this^'^type of^team building as -"training," and 

will describe it in more detail when we discuss the various ^types' of 

■ • ' . ... ' ■ ' ' • • ■ . 

consultative designs below. 

Besides coordinating Jtb^^raining of a team in Basic skills, out- 
side consultants can be periodical ly^cal led in for a team "tune-up." As 
with. automobiles, these periodic retreats serve a preventive function by 
provi.ding* an. opportunity for; review and self- renewal among team members... 
At^tHese retreats, the consul ta/its can use many methods to help team members' 
focMS on their group proces^S4^s_^^jdent1^ "problem" areas, and introduce 
strategies for Solving them. This type of team-building experience is 



particularly important in the early stages" of the life of a team^ or when 

new members join the team/ At these juncture p.oints in team development, 

issues of authority, respons-ibility, role cl^'arfty and goal clarity tend • 

to'b.e salient, as are the ^asic issues of- ^ntfefpersonal .comiTiun.ication and 

presence or absence of trlist and^openncss* Educational teams typically, 

find it useful^ to. schedule team-buil.'iing retreats at the start of the 
•"5 ■ •• ■ ,1^- ■ ^ ■ , /■ ■ ^ 

school year, allowing for team reintegration, planning, the incorporation 

af individual melfibers* goals into' team goals, and the renewal and renego- 

tiation of commitments and group agreements.^ 

. . >■ 
In addition to the periodic team "tune-up," the/e are various 

conditions that may develop withlfi the team thafe^caM for the help of an 

outsi-der. One of these is the. existence of prolonged interpersonal conflict 

■ , * * " 

aSj for example, when there are overt c las hes^dji which team members act 

angrily and'hostilqy with one another, or in the splittfng of the team into 

•faCi:ions or cliques that function at odds with one another. Conflict may 

also' be present when team members frequently act and feel attacked or de- 

• ^ <f ••■ . - ■ " ■ . • ^ : c= . ■ ■ 

Tensive with onre another. Sometimes conflict on educational teams results 

in the .psychological withdrawal of one or^ mor^ team members or results in 

\ ■ 

^some team. memfi^rs refusing to work together or talk with one another. A' 
team-building^ retreat. is certainly. appropriate when team members are fre-: 
quently expressing negative feelings about one another privately, and in 

subgraups.; * - ' . 

i> ■ , 

* ' * ' Breakdowns in team cohesiveness also indicate the need for a^. 

■' •-■ ■ ' . ■ * . • • .■ -v . - ■ 

teamrbuiiding retreat.. One indicator of a lack of cohesiveness is^ team 
' ■ ^- 
members feeling isloated from the rest of the team. Another is. when several 

te^m membegp .8(re leaving or attempting to leave the team. The existence of 

heterogeneous cultural backgrounds among team members may contribute to 



a breakdown in team cohesiveness, as pn the demands of a task which T^ire 
some rnembers to work separately for long periods of time. Excessive late- 
ness or absence can also be a signal of weakened team cohesiveness. 

A lessening of team productivity fs,. of course, another indicator 
that a team-building retreat is warranted. The inability of the team to. 
r^ach* decisions on* important issues is one important indicator of loW pro- 
ductivity. ^Another is the failure of team inembers to implement decfsions 
onpe ^they are made. Th*e general sense among the members that very little ' 
seems to get accomplished when the tdam meets or a feeling among team 

mernbers that th6y are being overwhelmed by one crises 'after another are 

■ • • ■ .< ■ ■ • " • 

otFteV'signals 'that a team-building retreat is ov;2rdue. 

Team roles, particularly lee-dership roles, can be <an area that 
warrants the attention of an outside consultant. Difficulties with roles 
are shown when members, feel unclear about thfeir own^ or other's roles . 
Sometimes, while roles may be clear enough J' some, team members may be unsatis- 
fied with them and may want to negotiate-' n^w roles in the team. At times, - 
team members' role^ can be designed in ways thet interfere with the work of 
other team members. This is often experienced as "peopje getting in one 
another's way.'^ Leadership poses more specialized role problems , because the 
cbnvenerls behaviors tend to be more important to most'team members than 
any other single member's behavior. There may be problems if the conveher's 
style clashes with the expectations of the team's membership. It is not 
uncomifnon for- team members to feel a lack of sufficient feedback' from the 
team, leader, or, perhaps, that the leader does .not represent them-well when 
performing fjis or her 'M inking", role. Taking on teanf leadership by a new 
individual may create some difficulty for the team and the new leader as 
wel 1 . 



team members may tend to create artificial subgroups- and may tend to strength 
feelings of isolation among some members. In addi^on, it sometimes is bene- 
ficial to include people, other than the team members during at least part of 
the retreatv especially if they are highly interdependent with the team» 



nar^'f^tlie.ir^ r- • - 

during'the retr^atrA^A^ such, it may be useful at times to include the 
principal or">other administrators. or specialized resource teachers and 
student personnel such as couns'elcrs and school psychologists who are not 
directly part pf the team. , ^ ^ 

Another important issue that arises at this time is the selection 
of^r^^ppropri ate and competent consultants. This 'is an important cons idera- " 
tion Stcau.]5a>there are a plethora of individuals nowadays calling themselves 
organizational or group consultants whose competence may be^ questionafble. \ 



cular consultant's 
vrere appropriateT 



Thus, it is difficult to ensure the quality of a parti 
competence. If ever the phrase ''let the buyer beware' 
nt is certainly true in this instance. The safest-approach is to engage 
consul tants, known 'to some team members as effective. If this is not 
possible, and the team. is considering engaging consultants about whom they 
have no infonnatiton, \do not hesitate to request references of persons with 
whom the consultants haveworked, and to follow-up with an jnqui ry about 
the consultant's liffedtivenessv. ' 
Aspects of consul :ative^ designs . 

♦ ♦ While several different types of basic consultative designs, are 

available to educational teams, there are certain features tKat are comnon 
to all team-buildijng^effprts; - Typically, the team-building consultation 
begins with a dia'gnostic| period, during which the consultants gather informa- 
tiqf abouTf"tlie teaji enabl\ing them to put together an appropriate design- 



- V Theseiexamples describe some of the conditiorts that tend to warrant 
the attention Af outside consultation at .a team-building retrjeat. By •'no' . . 
means do they constitute an ekhaustive list. They do, however, represent • 
-some very important" types of "paTn" experienced by educational teams that 
* have motfvated them to seek outsi Jfe help/ 

Irtltt-ating' the team-building retreat > ' « . 

*• '■ . ■ * • • 

• • The suggestion/to initiate -a team-building retreat may come from 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . 

the team-s convener or any other team member who perceives the need.' At • 

times; the suggestion may come from an outside source such as the school's • 

'principal, a central -office district admini-strator or a member. of the 

school board, . In any case, the suggestion should be brought before the 

. «.-. ■ . 0 • . V ^ . ■ . ■ y ' 

team for discussion prior to any action taken by individual members to 

initiate the retreat. The most successful, team-building retreats are those . 

which enjoy the support^and enthusiasm of all the members of the team. 

A discussion about a possible team-butlding retreat should: include 

sharing perceptions* among team members about the. need for a team-bullding ; 

experiience,. and what each of the members hopes to gain from- a retreat. It . 
may be helpful as well if team menibers «hdre some of their concerns , reser- 
vations, and anxieties about a team-building retreat and are clear about 
whiat they do not want to happen there. Such a discussion should help team 
members to articulate mutually agreed up6n goals'for a retreat, goals with 
v^icTf all are relatively comfortable. 

One issue that tends to arise during the early stages of deciding 
on a team-building retreat is who should be included. Irf our 'experience, . 
the most successful retreats are those which incU'de the entire educational 
team. Including the secretarial and support staff. Excluding any of the 



for a retreat or for working with the team in its actual work setting. It^ 
is important to bear in mind that during this diagnostic period team members 
aVsio have'the opportunity to find out about^the consultants. We highly 
recommend that team members use the diagnostic period to exercise critical • 
judgment in deciding whether a particular consultant or team of cons*ultants 
are appropriate for the team's needs.- ' 

The initi-al stages of diagnosis usually begin with a. meeting. 
tnvolv.|ng the team tnembers and the outside consultant. At this meeting, 
the team members have the opportunity to share their opinions and percep- 
.tions about .the need for a team-building retreat, as well as. their hopes 
'and expectatfons for the eventual outcomes iif the consul tant's efforts. 
T^am members vquesti on the consultants about their philosophy and methods. • 
This initial meeting should result in an 'dral contract between the team 
and the consultants about the goals and procedures of the en tire team- 

c ■ . . . ' , , ** , 
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building design arid an agreement to allow the. consul ta'nt to engage in further 
diagnosis. v. ° , 

: Thcir;e are several methods that the consultant might employ in 
diagnosing' the team* s group processes. A costly, but ^thbrdugh method is that 
of interviewing each of the^ tear members individually.. Sometimes, a suffi- 
cient diagnosis might be obtained by interviewing several key members, or 
by interviewing team members together in a group. A less costly method for j- 
gathering specific informati on is the use of questionnaires or instruments 
similar to those pres^ented oh meeting effectiveness in Chapter 6. A number 
Qf such instruments are presented in Diagnosing^ Professtonal Climates in 
Schojols by Fox et al (see annotated reference at end of this chapter) • 
There are alsoMess formaJ methods, of diagnosis that may bemused by the 
consultants. These include asking team members to draw or construct abstract 



representations of team functioning or even physical sociograms of 'the 
team structure using th)B. team membeVs themselves • . 

. Following the diagnostic phase^ the consultants will , use the' 
information they gathe/ed to design .a team-building retreat. T+ie>etreajt 
itself will most likely be directed toward improving ^the work and social- 
emotional processes discussed in Chapter 3. As such the team-building *. 
activities may focus on such work issues as team goals, members' rples and 
responsibilities, methods for probj^em solving decision making, and some 
of the techniques being/use'd. to ^run team meetings. On the,.social-emotional 
side, the focus of a retr>eat could be on resolving interpersonal conflicts, . 
increasing* the amounts of trust and openness on the team, or on building an 
increased sense of teani purpose and cohesivene^s . Whije most tfeam-buildirig 
retreats will include aspects of both worK and social-emotional processes, 
they will also tend to emphasize one oyer the other., Team members should 
take an active rolein, determining where they want that emphasis to be. , 

, While team-buildi rig retreats tend to differ with respect to type - 
and focus, ttiey ail .eventually lead to some real if^tic problem solving on 
the part of team members. Here the consultants. help team members to identify 
specific high priority problems, generate solutions in the form of. plans for 
action, make decisions on a par^ticular course of action, implement those 
decisfons, and establish a process whereby the team can monitor its progress 
toward its goals'.; Typically, much of this problem solving is carried out " 
after the retreat in the context of the work-a-day world of the team. 
Types of team-building designs . ' , - 

We have found it useful in our consultation with educational "teams 
to conceptualize four different types of team-building designs;, (1) train- 
ing, (2) process pbseryatiorj and feedback, (3) data feedback, and (4) 



^<j"'^rQgtgj,i:on> Whlle^'most team building retreats tend to combine various 
aspects of each of these four types, any* particular retreat will generally 

emphas-ize one or another of them% ars each tends to respond to ^bmeWhSit dif- 

. . . • . ■ > • ■ ■ .< 

ferent team circumstances. — 

. Training , Effective team functioning is based. on a variety, of 
interpersonal skills that are fa^cjlitative* of the team's work and social- 
einojtionaVproce^sses. Such skills include the team's ability to communicate 
clearly, to observe the groyup processes, to conduct effective meetings, 
to engage in eollaboratiye problem solving* and decisign making, to establish 
and clarify goals, and to. manage team conflict. Training experiences can 
be designed to teach these skills to the team as a whole and help team 
members apply them in their work. They are generally characterized by 
four basic elements: education, skill learning, exercises, and procedure?.. 

Education refers to the presentation of' conceptual materials ; 
to team members to improve their ability to underj^stand how groups and organi- 
zations function- . The consultant will help team; members develop a conceptual 
map of healthy and .effective team functioning and will provide the conceptual 
tools to enable tea'hi members tQ take a critical /Took at their own team. 
Depending upon the team's cfircumstances, such Conceptual ^material might 
include relevant theories of interpersonal rJiations^ concepts from theories" 
of group and intergroup relations, models oj leadership and collaborative 
decision making, or theories of conflicty^ ' 
Skills are those behaviors whixh can improve the competency and 
effectiveness of the team as it works/together. Generally, thes'e skills 
include anything. from speaking clearly to setting priorities systematically. 
The kinds of skills typically included in-training designs are communication 



skills, 1.e», paraphrasing, describing behavior. Impression checking, and - 
descrlb^lng one^s own feeling, skills for conducting ;Tieet1ngs, and skills 
for collecting data about the team. Thtse skills are put to work In 
reciprocal relations between persons; Individuals dp not make use of these 

skills In isolation. Euch skill Is actually one person's part of a reciprocal 
role-relation. Paraphrasing for example, <:an only^be done in conversation . 
with at least one other person and is not a complete act until the other 
has verified the accuracy of^th$ paraphrase. The skilj qf a team, consequently 
is often suprisingly Independent of the skill ,of thfe Individuals composing 
it. For this reason, training in group skills is designed as training for - 
the team as a whole. 

Exercises are structured gama-like activities designed for the / 
practice of skills, and to increase the aware^fiess of interpersonal and 
.group processes. Typically, exercises are simulated situations and problems^* 
which. are desigrted to bring out processes gpring on within the team. Each 
exercise is designed to focus on ai. particular dimensioti of team life. As 
suchi' there are exercises which sijnulate cbmrnuriication patterns, decision 
making, problem solving^ and so on. 

. Each exercise is designed to produce a specifiable learning ex- 
perlence. The learning that occurS/ through exercises is based on the concep- 
tion that an awareness- of interpersonal and group processes, and the subsequent: 

i ■ ■ ■■ • ■ 

integration of relevant skills is best facilitated through a combination of^ 

experiential and cognitive learning. The exercises allow team members to 
try out and experience new ways of doing things in a relatively anxiety- 
free context, unrelated tp the content of^the day-to-dey work of the team. 
In ojfie exerc lis e, for example, tearr members are given the opportunity to 
observe/their decision-making processes without much investment in the 



content of the declston. 

, Ultlniaitelyi howev^ the primary aim of the exerctses is ^j^tlhe 

transfer of the learning to the real, day-to-day work of the team.; To 
accomplish this, team members must apply what they have observed and dis- 
covered in the exercise to their work-a-day functioning. Debriefi ng the 
exercise helps the team make this transfer. FoMowing the exercise, time 
is set aside for team members to examine the cdnsequences of their behavior 
and to discuss the, effects and advantages.of one behavior as opposed to ^ 
another. During such a deb'^ieflng, team member's consider hoW their behaviors 
were similar or dissimilar to their typical team behavior. and by asking how 
. they would apply what they have learned to their actual back home workvas 
a team; Group processes for which simulated exercises have been developed ' 
include decision making, interpersonal trust, giving arjd receiving feedback*, 
problem solving, conflict resolution, collaboration versus competition, con- 
frohtation, and: influence/ These are described in detail' in the Handpoo k of 
"Organization Development in Schools (annotated at the^ end of this 'chapter). 

A proceduren's an interpersonal form fof communication and work 
in a team without any particular content in itself;. Procedures of ten over-' 
lap with skills and many of the skills mentioned a^ove 'qan be designated rs 
a procedure. One example of a procedure's voting, another example is a 
systematic sequence for solving problems. ^Ypcedures aise introduced^w th , 

, ■ \ ■ ' . ■ • .V ,■ • * , .... , . - 

the pus pose of moving the team a.long toward its Qpal. Being -content free, 
they adapt to the content of the team's task and'dcNiot intrude upon the . 
team's normal work. There are procedures for clarifyinq cormnunication, 
giving and receivi*ng feedbacks decision making, problem solving, conflict 
management, role clarification, andlother. areas of team inter^tj on. The 
problem-solving sequence described in Chapter 5 is an example ,of\^ team pro- 



to act just as 
earn me^i ng , 



cedure. 

Training experiences are particularly appropriate for teams whose 
iniarnbers wish to upgrade tjieir skill for working together. Often they are 
used to upgrade specific team skills prior to the introduction of other 

I ' ■ <• ■ ■ 

types of team building designs. We. have found the other types of te'am - 

' ■ . % ' . ' ■ • 

building tc be most effective when a certain level- of skill already exists 
in the team. They can be useful too for newly formed teams in providing 
a model for highly effective functioning right from .the start. 

I ■ • ' ■ ' ' ■ ' , 
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Process observation-, and feedback . In process observation and 
feedback, the consultant focuses on the specific ways in which team members 
..work with one another on their actual tasks. At a team-building retreat, 
' the team is invited^to work on one of its real problems and 
they would back home. The consultant may also sit in on a • 
arid in some cases, will offer individual consultation of a single team 
member. The latter Is most often done Vi th; the team leader. 

As the, consultants observe the team at worlc, they are particularly • 

concerned with how the team is functioning on their work and sociaiWmotional 

■ . .■ , > . ■ . ■ • ' ■ 

processes. -Specificalty, they are concerned with comnunicatibn patterns', 

. : ■• ■■ ■ , . ..^ . :■'« 

group norms, formal and informal roles, leadership styles, decision-making 

and problem-solving procedures, and how the team handles conflict. They may 

Simply- just oWerve these processes or col lect more fonnaliierf^data on them • 

•as team members Interact. In any case, as the consultants observe this 

behavior, they are concerned wi|;h the question, "How is this behavior related 

to the teaim's effectiveness and to the -satisfactions of team members?" Later, 

the consultants offer feedback about what they havfr observed. n 

^ _ Often process observation and feedback is. used, when team members 

.Sre experiencing a particular jprobl em. F.or. example, tn a management team," 
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the members may . find that ^'decisions get made but .never seem to get imple- 
.mented," The consultants. observing a discussion leading up to decision 
maklngi rnay note that only the superintendent and two or three assistants 
aictually took part In the discussion, while others remalned'sllent. - The 

0 . \ ' 

; cditsultants.may begin to speculate that the conditions of low pattlclpa- 

t1 on fnpredeclsi on-making discuss jons may be related to the lack of Imple- 
; mentation. Perhaps, this low participation reflects a lack of comml tment. , 
'or feelings of apathy with regard to the decision. This last spequlation, 
;of course. Is arrt Impression about the attitudes and .feelings of the silent ' 

team members'. The consultants wiH check out 'these kinds of impressions. 

. ■ ^ ^ 

In? doing such checking, the consultants might describe the behavlory that ' 
thjsy are observing, and present some data about* their observations to 'the 
team, e.g., they may. report the number of times that each member spoke 
throughout the discussion. Sometimes, the mere description of the team- s 
behavior will suffice, to open discussion of the topic and get to the root < 
of the matter. At "other times; the consultants may state the impressions 
that they are formulating-about the team. They may wonder if the low'parti- 



.clpatlon refects a low sense of commitment to the decision and check! this 
*out with the' team members^* The consultants may also more Actively intervene 
In ways designed to increase the participation of silent members, e.g-., Intro- 

during a $urvey in which all members are asked for their viess-on the deci- 

. / _ * . . . ■ . ..»'■' ^ . . , '•\ 

si on . / ' 

' ' / ' Our example of the management t^am that lacks' follow through; q^h 
decisions Illustrates .a key feature .of process observation and feedback. 
Specifically, it ismoving the team's attention away from the convening problem, 
and focusing in on emerging problems , in our example, the convening problem 
w#s ^^a lack of .implementation of the, .team's decisions'." Rith the consultants' 
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help, a n^w problem such** as low participation among team members and lack of . 
commitment to the decision, emerges as a focus for the team's attention. By 
presenting observations and impressions to the team the consultants transform 
emerging problems into convening ones and^thus, facilitate relevant problem 
solving for the team. 

■ I ' ' '*;v I 

Data' feedback * In data feedback, the consultants make direct use 
of the information^ they obtained during'their diagnosis. Generally, after 
col.lecting diagnostic data, the consultants put it together in a way 
that nefveals areas of concern and the perceptions and feelings of the - 
majority of team members* At the retreat this information is presented to 
he team and the various topics are opened for clari ficatton.and problem 
olving. The consultants will generally convene this discussion', encourag- 
ing' frank, open responses among team members. The Consultants will also 
help clarify communication and summarize the major issue and views. ' 

The goal of the data feedback discussion is the identification of 
high priority prqblems. The consultants orient t\\^ team members towards 
clarifying the problem areas that emerge from the discussion, while helping 
them to frame the problems in ways that will facilitate problem solving, 
Finally, the consultants guide the team members through a problem solving 
process with regard to those problems that team members Jiave identified. 

Confrontation . A confrontation design is most appropriate with 
teams, e)?Periencing conflict between some of the members or when one team is 
experiencing conflict^ith another team.^ Consultant's help the conflicting 
•parties to engage one another^ directly and to focus on the conflict in a 



pndblem salving mafnner. Ihe.goal^ of the confrontation dpe to clarify the 
parameters of the con'flict/ clarify its source, ^and^'begin planning, for ways 
to manage or resolve the diff.erences. 
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Confrontation strategies can be applied to Individuals In conflict 
and to groups In conflict. In either case, the consultants encourage both 
paKlfts to sh«|re their perceptions, impressions, fears, opinions, anb concerns ' 

. ab'out each'other and thereby attempt to' help clarlfy'the behavioral, and 
situational ^bases for the conflict, Sori^ hoped for outcomes of this kind 

' Of consultation are. that discrepancies between team members' Intentions 
and behavior will be clarified, that any miscommunlcatlon will ))e brought 

,.put Into the open and clarified, that. conflicts arising. from situations 
which are no longer In existence will be settled* that conflict arising 
from confllctual role definitions may lead to role change, that agreements 

■ ■ n 

may reached on how to conduct the conflict In less destructive ways, 
and that Interpersonal trust will begin to^develop. 
A Case Study in Consultation for Team Building 

The case study presented here reflects a synthesis of the four 
/team, bull ding designs just discussed, 

^ . The edMcationa^l team consisted of the staff of a small school which 

•.->'., , , 

functioned as a treatnmnt center for emotionally disturbed children. The \ ■ 
: . 'staff .consisted of a director, a counselor* a psychologist, a sTacretary," a 
coordinator, four teachers ,, and two teacher aides, making/ll members in all. • 
They constituted a closely knit group which had -worked together as a staff 
for the previous three years. They had -had. no" previous experience' with* an 
outside consul tant *at all, nor had they ever deliberately worked on team 
building on'their own. ' * 

It was the psychologist who made the initial suggestions far;: a 
" .planned team-building effort. She had some knowledge and exposure to consul- 
:.; tation for organization development and had been'the orily te^m membe^^^^^ 

•pressed for a team-building retreat the previous year.. Her role, and; orie^^^^ 
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. tation also differed considerably from those of the- other team members and 
she had a different andi " perhaps , more ^'distant" perspective on some of the • 
•'issues with which th^ teaching staff wa? straggling. After discussion with 
the staff. she wafe asked to make initial contact with some consultants. 

At the initial meeting of the psychologist and the cansultants, 
.the, psychologist described the team matters that need some attention: .(1) 
a new role, that of ''coordinator" had been created within the team because 
of a recent acquisition of new funds. Therf: was a lack of clarity and sore 
.disagreement among staff memh^j^about e^dvt ly what this new role'Jwould . 
entail. There nQe re, also, some jiegati ve feelini|s about the ex-teacher whq 
was chosen to take .the roTei. . (2) Several of the st^ff were both unclear 
about and dissatisfied witfv the way in which the counselor^ was doing, his 
job. They thought that he. was ,riot doing- hi s^ job competently and thoroughly 
enough. (3) There was ""a .general "lack of communication" among the s.iaff . 
Spec^if icaTly, team members had: feel ings and opinions about one another's . ; 

. behVvior that were not being. communicated clearl^(^nd directly. ' ; y/ 
Following this 'inltial contact^* the consuUan^s. met with th^l^ 
director of the^ team. Their main objec^tive .^was to %scertaix) t)1e director's 
goals for the retreat. They^asked her w^at it was that s ha Woped would be 

. accomplished and two general areas emerged'from her r^ply: y (1;) sevd&'al .of 

. the staff's roles needed clarTficatdon , * and . (2.) staff memb^^ to-ber 

' more direct with 6ne. another. ' . . . ./ , 

' ■ * • • .-^ ■""■■*? .~ * ■ '. .■ ' ■ ■ ' -i ' . - ' 

The director seemed more certain of her first- objective compared; 

■ \ ■ *■ ^ * * ' ■■ / "■ . ' ■ * 

to the second one. While she stated clearly that she/tKoiight. the staff 

• • ^ .. ■■' ■ • " ■• . / . "s:/ ■■ -^^ - !'.'^ ' ■ ■ ^ * / ■ 

v. needed to focus on its Interpersonal pommuniCat3ons,/she seemdd slightly• 
.; ■ . . ' ■ ' • . •", .* ' ■> . . ' • ■ ' • ■ . } ^ ■ ■ . ' ' . ' . . ^ . ■ • ■ 

uncomfortable with the prospect bf either fbcusi rig ioo much- on staff relation---.^ 
ships or. of crea.tlag a t^ireatening-and 'uncomfortable situation in the. team 

■ '.. ■ ■•■ ■ ; 13.7. .■■ 
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The consultants thought the director had difficulty in giving them :a clear^ 
idea of the degree tcwhich she felt'it was important to focus on i.inter- 
personaToCcmmunication, They coimented on thijs to the director and. she 
replied that she was a little concerned that; some staff members would 
not want to '."go as far" as others in this area. The-Gdrisultahts thought 
that probably the best design wouTd.be to begin by focusing on the issues 
of role clarity and then move toward improving interpersonal communication^ 
Ss the need arose and after some of the work issues had been clarified. 
TRey also thought that it would be important to. meet all the team m/mbers 
to discuss their goals for the team-building retreat. They shared these 
thoughts with the director and she^ agreed. 

The consultants joined the staff a^jj^ek later at a regular Vtaff 
meeting- At the putset they ^tqld the **team that they had interviewed the ^ 
. psychologist and the director ar|if that they had been forming some initial. / 
impressions about topics that would need the team's attention during an 
forthcoming two-day retreat. They also hacj some preliminary ideas on how to 

■ ■ • : ■ ' \. . ■ . ■ .& 

go about covering these various, topics. They did, however, want to meet the 

Staff and gather more information about their observations and impressions. 

" ■ • f. • ■ ^ * " ■ ■■ . , . ■ , • ■ 

They asked the team members to consider" what goals and expectations they 

would have .for the. retreat, and what, if any, reservations they were expe- ^ 

• ■ .■ . * 

riencing. . .: - ^ . / 

The team members ' responses -^tended to support the dat^ that had 

alreaidy been collected. All team members agreed that there was a need for. 

some work on "staff communication:" Th%n, the director asked of any team-members 

were hesitant about expressing feelings directly to one another. While most 

team members agreed. that foeusrng on interpersonal relations was. somewhat 

"scary," they felt a need ^to do so, and expressed a desire to move in that . 
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dir^ecttpn. Most team members agreed that the newly created "coordinator" 
role V?as in need of clarificatibn. Some lack of clarity concerning the 
counselor's role was also expressed. The consultants shared their ideas 
about beginning with role clarification and then moving, toward . • 
staff coiTiTiLini cation as the need presented itself. The staff responded • 

favorably to this design. 

■ ■ . " p . _ ■ 

At, the close of this ses^iqn with the entire team, the consultants 

stated thect they had a general, idea of some of the areas that the team 

considered important. They how needed to have more specif ic information / 

about these areas in order to prepare a detailed design and agencia for the 

retreat. They asked the team members to complete and return the following. 

questionnaire, explaining that the information received would be confidential 

and would only be presented back to the team in the form of general anonymous 

feedback: • 

In thinking about next week's netreat^ make. - 

a list of those issues' that you feel need our attention. o 

identify areas of ambigiii ty/. e*Tg. , aa unclarity of some- 
* i .■■'*■ 

one's role or organizational pol icy, or areas around 

which there is conflict (pvert or covert), or topics 

V -that need to have decisions made about them. Next to 

each acea (in. the apprftpri ate space) list those persons 

whom you see as most , central ly involved in the issue, 

and any opinions or perceptions that you may have con- 

- cerning the nature of the issue, e.g. , its causes, how. 

to solve it, or What th§ issue "really" is, etc. Please, 

list the issues in order of importance: - • 



Issues 



Persons Involved 



Your Perceptions 



. The two-day. team-building^ retreat was held a- week later a 
resort area about thr*ee hours ^awe^y from the school.. The. staff had gone through 
a considerable amount of planning on the ho.us'>keeping details of the retreat. 
The director and one of the staff members had drawn up a rough\chedule of the 
two days all owing time for both work and play,. The staff -left th^ school at 
9:00 a.m. and after a pleasant ride over the mountains, arr'fved at their^ 

■ • ■ ■■■■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ ^ v • 

destinat^ion at 12:00 noon. After an hour of settlitig in and ^eating a light 
lunch, the tejam building, retreat was launched, ^ . \ . 

Using the Information collected from the above questionnaire, the 
consultants had identified. fjve areas that would' comprise th^ agen'is^a for 
the two-day team building retreat. They were: (1 ) the coordinator^ , 
role,' (2) the counselor's role, (3) staff/child relationships, (4) staff 
communication, and (5) other issues. ■ Specific statements were formulated 
for each of these issues, and these were written on newsprint under each of 
the five headings. / 



The meeting began with the consdltants briefly reviewing the 
agenda. After a brief discussion, the tonsuUants suggested some priorities 
for how the items on the agenda wouldbe handled. The. work issues ,would 
be- handled'' first, and "staff communication'' would. be dealt with once some 
^rujgfess had been made in the other areas.. The "role of the coordinator" 
seemed to have highest priority and it would be dealt with first. A , • 
considerable amount, of time would be set aside for "staff communitation," 
even if it meant only briefly touching.>.on some, of the other items. The ; 
staff agreed with the consultants' suggestions. ' ^ 

The- first item on the agenda, the "role of the coordinator," was 
introduced, as rthe consultants posted €he statements they had generalized, 
from the data. They were as follows: 

The Coordinator's Role 

VI. This role affects^ all of the staff members in s cue way. . . . 

2. There is some unclafity about exactTy^at the role will be. 

3.. There is dis?igre"ement between ^the direeTor and the teaching ■ 
staff about what the role should be. The director wants - , - 
the role to' inolude "siipervision-"^of teachers. The teachers 
do^'not want'it to include "supervision." . ■ ' 

4. It is unclear what "sapervision" actually means. It needs, ^ ' 
to be clarified and defined. • .. 

5. Some feel that part of the conflict over the role stems from / ; 
'feelings about the new. coordinator's working, style and the fact 
that she had previously been one of the teachers. . ' 

6. Some.' think Hhat the director, ^not the new coordinator, should be' 

.t ■ . ' ■, 

* responsible for "supervision," [' ' ' 



The consultants then reviewed each of , the. state^nents, checkin^*- 
to see that they were cleair and. understood by all. Next, the consultants 
surveyed /^e: team for their reaction, to the data. Each team ■member was ^ 
aske'd to state briefly "where theyo/^ere" on each of the statements. ' Were 
, they not aware of any particular point? Did they agree or disagree with the 
statefment? Did they have any other comments to add? Jhe director began . 
by stating thiat while she had been aware that there was some . 
ambigjuity over the coordinator role,, she had not been aware that. the staff .- 
.'haid such strong convictions about the' "supervision" , issxie as the data 
seemed to indicate, ^llowing her statement, the teachers , one by one, con- 
ftrmed theVact that indeed §uch strong feelings did exist. For her part, 

the coordinator was aligned with the teachers , on the "suiDervisipn" issue. 

■. \ (■ -J ..'■.*'' , ^ . . 

She also' expressed some feelings of stress ibont being "in the middle" 

. . . ■■■ i- ■ ■ ■• ' .■ ■ •■ . ■ ■" 

between the teachers, and the director. What emerged from this' initial 
part of the data feedback was everyone agreeing that what was meant by 
"supervision" needed to be, clarified. ; / 

After clarifying this point, the consul tants 'divided the staff\ 
"into three "groups: (1) the teachers and the aides ; (2) the director and 
the counselor; and (3)- the new coordinator jand the psychologist'. The 
counselor and the psychologist were encouraged to help' the coordinator and 
the director clarify and verbalize their vifsws; The (groups, were^instructed 
to form two lis^ts based on their view of wnat the role of the coordinator 
would.be like. The first was a list of saecific. tasks/which the*^ coordinator 
would do and the second was a'Oist of ^tas^ks that she wduld not do,.-^ Each group 
was asked to rank order the items on its/lists according to priority. . '* 

> ^As the groups began there was/ some hei>.itancy- and a reluctance tp • 
♦state clearly and behavioral ly exactly/what the coordinator would be doing.. 



The initial statements were vague and abstract, e.g. , "The coordinator .would 
be responsible for monitoring case progress . " The cohsijltantsf pushed the. 
(group members for specificity:' "What kinds of things would she be doing if 
she were 'responsible for monitoring!?" "Are there things that you would 
expect that she would not be doing?" It seemed to the consultants / • 
as if the staff members* needed "permission" to express their differing 
positions openly and clearly. Increasingly, the statements became more and 
more specific. After 45 minutes the groups were asked to rejoin. in the 
main, rdom and to post- their lists for the others to view. 

After a short break for coffee, "a representative from^.each of the. 
groupT* presented the lists to^the rest of the team clarifying any area of 
ambiguity and confusion. The teachers* lists were presented first, fallowed 
by the director's.., and finally, the coordinator's list was presented. 

Some specific differences in role definition and priorities 
c began to emerge between the groups. The teachers viewed the primary 
task of the coordinator as* training and -consultation with parents^ 
This wouW relieve them of this responsibility, freeing- them to focus 
oh -curriculum planning for the. children. Secondly, the teachers saw 
the coordinator as a "resource person" from whom they could seek specific 
consultation when they. feVt they needed it. They did not want the coor- ; 
dinatdr to become^i'nvolved in checking up on them to make sure they were 
doing thefr job. Finally, they wanted the coordinator to assume respon- 
sibility for the orientation and training of practicum students arid vdTun-; 
teers; a task for which the teachers. were presently responstble. In rsum., 
the^teachers viewed the new coordinator as -a peer and resource person . '/ 
whose tasks would complement thei rs^anSf, nTcrs^t^importantly, whose presence 
would alleviate -certain aspects of their current work overload. 



^ .The director had much different notions about the role of the 

. / coordinator/ Her highest priori^ty was for the coordinator to "monitor the 
• progresis" of each case. This meant that it would be the coordinator's 
responsibility to meet with each teacher on' regular basis and to evaluate 
the progress of the vari-ous plans and strategie^. fojr educating each child. 
The Coordinator was to know which children were making progress and which 
ones .y/er^not.; «In addition; it would be. the coordinator^^s responsibility, to 
give '^the teachers feedback about their teaching behavior with the children. 
v,:Moreover, the coordinator would assume som but not all, of the parent-- ■ 
training tasks from the teachers. Finally, if there were any additional time 
the coordinator Would assume'some responsibility for ^the orientation and 

training pf the volunteers. In other words,' the director tended to view the 

1 . ' . i> ■ ^ ■ . . * 

(\ ■ . " . ■ • : ■ . . . . .V 

; coordinator's role as supervisory 1n relation to the teachers, filling 
some managerial functions that would allow, the director to focus Inqre 
completely on funding' and public relations.^ She saw the coordinator . 
assuming some of the teachers', tasks , but not to the same degree desired 
by the teachers. ^ . ^ . - 

The last to present her list, the coordinator's views, were similar^, 
to those of the teachers. She saw 'parent training as her first priority-? 
./ Secondly, she saw herself as a "resource" for the teachers, available 
upon request. She did not want to mee"^t with teachers wha ;did not feel 
Tike meeting with her. Lastly, she saw. herself assuming the orientation 
of practi cum students and >volunteers , but she felt that th6 teachers 'should 
> . be responsible for the ongoing training of them. ... 

Discussion of the entire team about the three lists followed. 



staff rriembers were asked one another why they felt the way they did and 
presented their own rationales, in turn. The director exp»;*essed a sense 
of responsibility for the progress of eachxhild. She thought that there o 
should be one. person ^l/ho knew how all the children in the school were pro-, 
gressing. Furthermore, she thought that each teacher. should share the., 
responsibility for the children with another person, and that no one person 
should be solely responsible fdr the .''success or failure" of a particular 
child. She thought that she was. offering the teachers support and "protecti 
and she found it difficult .to understand why they were not accepting it* 

For. their part, the teachers saw no need for the ki^nd of monitorin 
that the director believed wbulcf be useful . They said that things were 
going fine now, people were, doing their jobs well, and there were not any ; 
"problems" that warranted the mofiitoring of the^coordinator. Furthermore, 
they felt "put down" by the director's desire to create a "supervisory" role 
They saw themselves as professionals who were not being treated as such.. 
Why had they been singled for "supervision?" Who "supervises" the psy- 
chologist, the tounselar, or the director? They felt they were not being • 
treated with the trlist and integrity; that they deserved. And the coordiri- 
ator agreed with the teachers. 

The consultants allowed the discussion to continue until the staff 
members started to repeat themselves, , Noxt, the xonsultants asked both ^ 
sides to .paraphrase why* the .other side felt the way they did. Then, the 
graufJ took a three-hour break with the expectation to begin problem solving 
when they returned, \ " , • . \ 

: The. problem solving began with brainstorminc;. The team was. asked 
to generate a list of "alternative" solutions which may represent either 
new ways of defining the role or compromises that might be "acceptable to 



both the teachers and the director. Team members were encourage^ to "use 
vtheir imagination" and not to think inuch about whetherany particular idea 
would work. ; Several suggestions were generated, for example, setting up a 
system of "peer supervision, "= giving the teachers a day off per month for 
planning, and giving the coordinator responsibility for initiating corttact 
with teachers'for contracting for supervision^. 

> After the brainstorming *came the hard part: Each. side was asked 
to study the alternatives and to present proposals for ways to resolve the 
conflict and reach anr^greement. The proposals were supposed to represent 
a compromise. Each side was asked to consider what it was willing to give 
up. They were encouraged to "give a little to get a little." - 

Ac. this point, the consul tants presented a brief lecturette oh 
the various ways groups could make decisions. The following decision- " 
making continuum was presented; 

teVl/sell Consultation Joining Delegation; no decisiori 

Autocrat . Demoprat Abdicrat 

The consultants explained that styles of group decTsi'on making range from . 
autocratic in which the leader makes, the. decision and tells or "sells" . it; 
to . the group,' to the other extreme, abclicratic in which no 'decision is • 
'^ormally" made. Informal ly, . the abdicratic. style is an implicit decision 
to allow everyone, to do as they see fit. Moving along the continuum, 
from both extremes toward the center, are consul tation,..and delegation. 
Consultation means that while the team leader reserves the right and y 
Tesponsibility for final decision, she requests information and opinions 



of .other team members arid takes them in account'. Delegation means that the 
leader or the entire team designate some person or persons to be responsible' 
for the fina] decision. * ' ^ 

* At the middle of the continuum is the democratic mode of decision 
making. This meSiris that the leader joins the. team as an equal member with 
. an 'equal amount. of influence on the f ina'l ^decision. In the democratic moda 
the final decision '^qan be made either by majority or consensus. .The consuN 
tants stated] that it' was their impression that the preferred style of this " 
particular team was the democratic, consensual model. All the team members 
\agreed. The consultants then added that the democratic, consensual model 
wa^ the most difficult to attain, that it required a collaborative effort 
and V willingness to compromise.. If such readiness were, not present on- 
the teani, the consensual model, would fail : the decision- " * 

making m'od^ then. moves toward either the autocratic pole or the .abdicratic 
">ol.e. The cqnsultarit^ told the group that if the 'consensual model did not 
work in tlris^(^^ to move c . . . . 

toward either <th$\^utocrat 

Follpwing^^he lecturette on decision making, team members were . ^ 
told to generate prop^^^ for resolution of the. conflict: VInitially,^^b^ 
sides seemed reluctant tV budge from tMeir positions. Then, vthey began 
to discuss some. of the alternatives presented ari^^^ The 
teachers said that -a day off a month for planning would^ give them.^ more time, 
making it less important for th^^codrdinator to r them of all. of their ,. 

parent-training responsibilities}\vTh^ were still, unwilling to accept a .. 
"supervisory" role, and offered peer\ supervision as an altjernative. The 
director would go; along with the planr^ng^d and the notion of ^peer super- ^ 
vision, and the ifjlea that the coordinator^ would assume " some " parent-training \ 
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h^- TO^^ but insisted that the coordinator be responsible /or "super- » ■ 

..■ vision." as well. The staff, remained' at this impasse" for "some time and the 

the consultants reminded the team that they had a choice of . ' ) 

reading a. "compromise" decision or of deciding to move toward either 'an 
: ^' autocratic or an abdi era tic mode. They asked the staff members to 'generate • , 
. • ■ so^^ to the ;"supervision" problem. Several solutions 

^: ■ were generated, but none seemed satisfactory to both sides and the frustration 
continued to grow c | y ^ 

fiinatlly, one solution was proposed that seemed to the consultants 
• to /have mors promise .than the others. Somsome suggested that the coordinator 
should. have the responsibility for initiating weekly contact- with each . ' 
teacher *. ^ otract.fpr.supervisibn on a particular issue or problem that ' ; ' 

• was of concern \to the teacher. • \^ : ^ " ^ 

' ^ At this point, the consultants totfk the more active role as . 

• mediators. - They presented^^ 

■' either to accept it or clearly st^e their specific objections. When the ^ 

teachers refused to accept it^ the consultahts "asked tftem to'" state their, , 
' :"worst fantasy" of what would happen if'thfe proposal were adopted.. The' ; 
- . teachers decided tfiat the worst, thing that could happen was that a teacher .< 
\- : : my not want to discuss anything with the supervisor ancl will be "forced" " 
v.; :~.to do soV^ Cohsu.ltahts then incorporated the teachers objection intp the - ^ 
i;}.' proposal and restated it to allow teachers, to contract for no supervision on , 
';.a weekly^"basis.' . ' ■ ■ . •• i', • .' 

.-.v.-, ^ The newly stated proposal was. then presented for acceptance to; the . . :, 

V ^o i^^^^^^^ refused to accepts t, the consultants asked her to state 

..t- Her "Worst -^^^^^ that she was t'oncerned about' a situation in 

W^--^'r^^^ .... 
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which-? particular teacher was consistently doing a bad.iob with a particular 

child and was consistently refus.ing to contpak for. supervision. Again-, the 

consultants incorporated the director's objection into the proposal by speci- 

-■.....■■*' ° - 1^ . ■ ■ 

fying that in cases of teacher irresponsibvlity. the coordinator has the 

responsibility ta initiate contact with the teacher.' 'Finally, in response 

to the teachers' objection, it was agreed th^fr the final recourse for any 

.conflict between the coordinator and 'the tdicher would be an open meeting, of 

'the entire, staff . Once all- the diffeMnces were "ironed out" a- f inal ^gree- . 

ment'Was draftecTas fpllowst*' ' ' 
■ ■■ • .. 

. Goordi rtator s Rol-e 

Responsibilityvto i!>rtiate contact to contract' for weekly super- 
vision witi», teachers about treatment issues. Teachers are 
responsible for content of supervision; they have the optjon to ' 
ccntract for no supervision. ^ ;^ 

2. Responsibility to initiate feedback to any teacher^who is perceived' 
to be'consistentiy irresponsible. Final recourse fop any conflict 

' . • . . " ■ . . i , * ■ ■ * . • 

between coordinator and teacher will ber an open" staff meeting. 

3. Responsibility for some (to b£ defined) parent training. . 

4. Responsibility for orientation and some (to be. defined) •training . 
for'practicum students. . " , ' "l^/;; 

5. -The teeichers--wi 11. formalize a process for ongoing "peer super- . .- 

■ vision" and ijresenf it to the director. : ^ ' ; ' 

. 6. The children>ill stay home one day per month, to allow a tlay 

for .teacher planning. ' ^ . 

. Th^ staff had worked for eight hard and frustrerting/hout's to. 

, finally 'reach this agreement. When it was reached, there was a new sense . , 



of accomplishment, pride, and cohesion ,in the team "we "did it!" feeling ' 
'•"Welly" safd one team' inember; J'it^s definitely time to party," as he brought 
out a bottle of wine. and passed around the^ styrofoam/cups. From the. consul- 
tant's points of <v16w, team building was definitely occurring. 
- \ \ The next morning, the team proceeded with' its agenda. It was. 
• obvious that it would, be tmpQSsible to cover atll of the remaining items ; ' * 
•; during the second day'. At the suggestion of the consultants- the team agreed 
to rev jew the feedback sheets.and to conduct a survey or brief discussion -oi^ 
''each of the remaining, agenda Items durlng'tfie first ^hoUr andva half. The : 
rest of the day woulid be set aside for "staff communication.'' 

The first Item to be revlewed-by the group was .the counselor- s role 
The consiiHants displayed the data" to the group: " 
. • - The Counselor's Rold \ 

1. The role affects everyone. v 
•2. There is /some unclarlty about the counselor's role. Some people 

' • do not know what he does, while others feel they- do know. Some 

" ■' - ' ■' ' / . . ■ / o . 

• of his . Work may not be directly, observable- to others on the 

'* " . * . *» ■ . 

.staff. ■■■ ' ' - ,. * ' • , . ^ ■ . • 

3. It may helpful if the couns^^lor we're ".r&l ieved of some. ^.^ V^^ 
• ■• •■ > /. ■ ■ / ■ : - ■ ■. , .... 

. of the clerical aspects of hts work, to free.;him f6r more . 

. . follow- through, work and othfer .things'^** : " ^ ^ . ^ » \ . 

Through previous interviews .with the director and the psycholo- 

gist,' the consultants were aware that thfe counselor's role had been a 

recurrirrg problem for the staff , -Clarification of the counselor's rple 

had been raised before ando't had .never beeiT carried out*. . 

After the data were p^resented, a' jurve}^^ /the tea^^ fcach team 

member stated his or her , reactions ancu^f^ws about the ihformatlon^^^ the 



counselor's role. By and large, the teachers who had. little day-to-day 
contact with the counselor,- and rarely felt the, efitects of his actions, 
agreed that the counselor's role V/as ambiguous and Ithat at times it seemed ' 
as if the counselor was not doing anything crucial for the school. On the 
other '.hand, the director and the psychologist, who lie^d co|isiderable contact 
with the counselor, and who were often in touch with the'effects of his . s 

■ • - ■ ■ • ■ ' ^ ' ■ \ " /■ ■ ' ■ 

actions, disagreed. To them, the counselor's role was clear .and it >rfa^ . 
eviaent that^.he was doing a fine job at very important tasks, )The counselor < 
himself felt somewhat defensive, bewildered, and frustrated, * He^knew he 
worked- hard, yet somehow what* he was doing was not getting across\ to the 
majqrity of his colleagues. Over time, these feelings seemed to be eroding 
his sense. of self -corifideiice and cjntributi on to . the team. ^ 

'After the survey and brief discussion, one of the consultants began 
to coniment on the situation, "You; know,"' she began, "I've seen this kind of- - 
thing over and overagain. It doesn't suprise me in the least that the • 

counselor happens to be at the brufil of this disagreement. As a matter of 

.. .•■ ^ fl' ' • , . . .* ■■ * . '. . ' . . . • 

fact, 'I'd be suprised if he weren't," Team members were silent and lopked . - 

to the- consul tart with some suprise. She continued: . "You see, it's highly ' 
probable, th.a,t the 'place' that the couns:elor is in this group'and the feel- 
ings about i\is job have less' to do with his competence of performance than * ^ 
With his particular position in the organization and the particular way in 
which his role is defined. You see; the counselor is'| on what we call the V. v 
'boundary'/of the organization, facing outwards a.greiit deal of the tmey,^^^/ 
This means that most df the work that he does is directed towards persons, 
outride of the team; coordinating' with other community organizations , inonitor- ; 
ing^the selection and entry of families and children for treatment; and other T. 
•i-aei/e- fhaf An nnf Koav^ cnprifirallv nn thfi Hirprt <;firvirf»f; that vou teach^ers 



perform. Because you teachers are so indirectly affected' by the counselor's 
work, you are the ones who have>the most difficulty being clear about what 
fife dpes. On the other 'hand, those of you whose jobs allow them more contact'; 
with the counselor and his outside contacts .seem quite satisfied with the job 
he '.Is doing. It seems to me that the problem here ,is one af communication. 
It-may be important for the coijnseloryto take Some time to let others know 
what he is doing- and In this way prevent the kind 'of isolation that is bound 
to surround anybody who happens to b6 occupying Jiis role in the organizatioric" 

What the consultant had done in this situation was to redefine for 
the team the nature "of the con^flicV the team members were experiencing. . Jhe 
qnitjaJ tendency of the team members, being so^"close" to the situation and 
personaily ifiye^ved-in it, was to/ see the "problem" as emanating from the 
individual personality of competence of the counselor. From their perspective, 
if a "problem" existed, it most likely existed "in" somebody. The solution 
that follows from tnis line of reasoning is to identify that individua-l and 
to change him. The consultant introduced a- new perspective. Her basic as- 
sertion'vfas that the"p^oblem" may not exist inside a particular person 
but rathdrit emanates fVom things that happen between people; from the 
ways that their specific role and tasks are designated to fit together, 



jJust the introduct 



\ 



had /finally received some support for-the demands 
W his job. The other team Wmbers' began" to consider the consultant's state- 
nfent. agreei rig that the lacAc/f contact^ahd communication .between the counselor 
an^d themselves, could, indeUV account for the feelings thfey had been exp:erien- 
cin'^/ Final Ty, the group de'ci.ded that at the next staff meeting, the counselor 



ion.of this^social psychological perspective 
had the effect of redMcingUome of tjis tension in the team; The counselor 
•\^was visibly relijfived for he* 



would take some time. to .let the others know what kind of things .he is doing. . - 

..The next jtem .'on the agenda :was "staff /child relationships." As. . . 
with the other items, the consultants dispjayed the data they had collected, 
I , ^ Staff/Chtld Relationships 

1. Involves th^ entire staff, 

2. There is some disagreement among. the staff about what kind of aversives 
"and controls are appropriate to use with the children. * 

3. There is concern among the staff about sarcastic remarks about children 
being made by staff members in the children's presence. 

» A survey of the staff *s reactions to the data clearly indicated 
that the issues.presented were of utmost concern to the entire staff and they 
agreed tp spend a major segment of the next staff meeting discussing these 
issues. . 

Finally, the data on the "other issues" portion of the agenda 
presented: ^ 

' ■ Other Issues v ' 

1. How do,, we keep the '"staff from getting "burnt-out?" 

2. Where does our responsibility for the childrferi and families -end? 

3. Are our salaries equitably distributed or shour<J v/e consider new 
criteria? . . ' . 

4. We need more clerical helpll . \. -V; 
.The entire team agreed that all of these ifsues warranted fuK|ier discussion 
at future meetings. , c 



. ' \^ It had.taken approximately an hour arid a half to move througKthis : ,> 
portion of the agenda. The team took a break for . coffee and conversa'tipn aft< 
returned to devote the remainder of the day and evening to "staff communi cation. 



To begin the session of staff communication, the consultants 

presented these data about staff, communication to the team members: 

Sl^ff Communication ; . 

T. It Involves the- entire staff ► 

..Z\ Discontent and resentment among staff members, often-, are not . . 
. . • ■ ■ ■ . . .* ■ ■ J ■■ 

expressed directly to p.ersons about whom it is felt. It is \ 

^ often expressed to others. * ' 

»-....■»■■ 

3, People are not sure if "jokes ''.between staff members are jokes, 

• . ' ■ . ' ■ ■ ^ . ' ■ ■■ ■•-<■.,- 

or if they are making indirect statements of criticism. 

4. The director and the staff need to communicate more. - ^ 
A survey of the team followed the presentation and-^claHVica^rf^f) of the data. 
All agr^d. that the data accurately reflected some of the dynamics of the team. 

. vAt this point, the consultants took. the initiative and introduced 
a procedure fpr exchanging interpersonal feedback. From the outset, this 
procedure was designed to give all members maximum control over the feedback 
they would receiV.e. team members were given a lar^ge sheet of newsprint 
and asked to make two li.sts. The first wa^ a list of their own behaviors 
that were helpful; the second was a list of their own behaviors that were 
.".not helpful . Another way of looking at this was that they were to make . 
lists of what they felt were their own strengths and weaknesses in relation 
to the team. /■ ' * • ' ^ ; 

/ ■ "Then all .of the team members had completed theirVlists, they vyere 
asked to post them on the walls. around the . room. Then, ajl the team members ■ 
were asked' to "mill around" and read each of the other team member's lists 
and to add tKeir own comments, in this fashion, ^each team member ended, up 
with ,a list of "helpful" and "unhelpful" behaviors., as the other team members 
perceived them. The process of completing one another Vs Jist Jook about 45 



minutes. ' When all the lists were completed, each team member took some ' 
time along to rfead and^qonsider the feedback they had jUst received. 

. The consultcints^then laid the ground rules for the remaindfeV - 
of this feedback session. They explained that the feedback received by 
each"^ team member, belonged to that member,- and consequently, each member 
• needed to choose how to' use the feedback he or she had just received. Several 
options were presented. Fjrst of all, the team members could choose siinply^ 
to consider the feedback personeilly and decide if there Was some information J 
that was useful to them for their future reference. Under this .option,>it • : 
would not be necessary. to discuss any of the feedback with the team. If . . ; 
the entire team decided to choose this option, .the discussion would end 
immediatel vf. . ' : . < 

Another option was for each team member to seek clarification 
about his or her feedback. Perhaps some of the feedbat:k was unclear, not 
specific enough, or more irtll^rmati on about the 0^^^ perceptions was 
needed. In the latter case, one^erson may ask the other team members to : " ' 
describe which of his or l^er behaviors led to their perceptions. Al ternatively!, 
one team member may want feedback, from other team members on a particular. v. ! 
is;5ue raised by one or two team members. When team members choose the 
option of asj^g . for clarification, it is their responsibility to initiate 
the^ request and to be clear about exactly what they^want from whom. 

o t The third. and'^'final option enabled each team member to "contract" ' 
for fee;dback in the future about a .particular. behavioi;^. Under this option,^: : 
team members could decide that they .might benefit from. ^^nowing exactly what 
they were doing to create a parttcular perception or reacti at the time 
they.,were doing it. This could be useful either to help clear up any - 



misunderstandings right on the spot', or to help a person change behavior of ' 
. which they might not be aware/ . 
. ^ / ^The consultants' role was to facilitate and to clarify com-: 

. . munication. If a team member asked for further clarification from another' 
member on a specific behavior, the consultants might help the .former to 
clearly state his or. her request and tp ask the latter to paraphrase the 
. request "to ensure accurate communication. .,When further clarification was 
' provided, the consultants might ask the* regeiver* to paraphrase it and t6 
. vxipscribe some examples of specif ic. instances when such behavior occurred. 
, They would then check to see if the other .members shared the perception of 
those instances as an example of the behavior. . ' . 

; o. . The consul tants. were also concerned with the. team's emotional tone. 
They realized that team members might be sensitive to feedbac^Mbout unhelpful 
-behaviors and personal weaknesses so they .tried to ensure that such feedback 
was "given clearly and constructively. Constructive feedback focuses on 
behaviors that 'the receiver has the power tc change. It Is not evaluative 
nor is it judgmental. The coiisul tants vvere also concerned with the level 
' ef receptivity of each tearfi member to feedback.' They realized that there 
is such a thing as too much feedback at one time, and would intervene to 
regulate the process as the need arose. 

Following the presentation of the options and a discussion . 
^ of the' consultaatsj role , the, team member? took res pons ib^llty for thei r 
■ -own feedback sessions V. What foil owed war, an eight-hour group discussion ' . 
/ .that would take ar. additional chapter to describe in any meaning :1 way. 
■' Each team member had a turn to ask for cleirification about, some bit of 

feedback, and, most contracted for pngoing' feedback from speci fic indi vi- ; 
.'duals or the group/ as a whole, :,• \ 
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In the case just 'described,' the primary designs for team bui Iding . 
were data feedback' and confrontation. Using these designs, the consultants' 
identified the problem areas for the team and moved them into cons'tructi ve 
problejn solving and conflict resolution. To aid in the team building, the . 
consultants made use of educational inputs about the nature of team building, 
.about the various methods of making decisions, and about how different 
kinds of organizatipnaT pressures stemming from the. structure and. function 
of the t^am create stress- among team members. EquaMy important, the con- , 
sliltants provided a well organized design through which team members could 
.constructively confront one another with their differences and successfully 
reach a negotiated compromise, resulting in each member feeling a degree of ' 
initye^Refe over' the final decision. As time went on, it became more and more 
clear "to all that the interpersonal processes of the retreat were more . 
important than any particular outcome or solution that was decided upon. 

. It is clear too that^the skills and competencies of the consultants 
v/ere important variables in the success of the t^am-building experience. .'•^ 
Such competence is a result of adequate training in the technology of team 
building and experience in applying it. It is no suprise, then^ that the 
cost of such outside consultation is high, and as. a result is beyond the 
fiscal reach of many school districts*, this is particularly true for 
districts that have made a major commitment to the team model throughout 
their system. This presents a problem, as team building experiertcesV such 
as the one described above are critical for' continued effective* team function 
ing. It is justthis problem th^t has led some school districts to ^establ ish 
cadres of oVganizational specialists within their district. 
Cadres of Organizational fecial ists Within School. Districts 

Cadres of organizational special ists . are district-wide teams j 
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' composed of in-district personnel whp have been. trained in tKe theory and 
technology cf organization development and team burl ding. These \special ists 
function as part-time consultants while carrying out thetr full-time 
teaching, coordinating, or administrative responsibilities. Their\ training 
and functioning is often carried out on their own time and on a volluntary 
. basis, although some relief may be provided in some districts. v . 

Members of the cadre use their unders tanding. and skills 'to\ help 
others in the district clarify communication, reach out to use relevant 
resources, systematically solve problems' and make Jecisipns, assess prq- 
' ' gress toward educational goals,, and cope with the Stress' of Mnterdepenqence 

and conflict in a productive way, They work with teaching teams, building 

. . ■ ■ ' .' ■ ■ ^ ■. . a < 

■ ■ ' * * ' \ 

: staffs, district-wide teanjs, mana:gement teams, and parent, student, and'^ - 

. community teams. In addition, they -offer inservice 4:raining courses in ; 

organization development theory and skills^ for individuals in the district. 

. ^ Cadres of organizational* special ists are now an integral part o^, 

two school districts in the Pacific Northwest. One in Kent, Washi\ngton, has 

been operati.ng since 1969; the other in Eugene, Oregon, since 1971. Thesg^ 

cadres were initially trained :and installed 'by members of the Program on 

- Strategies of Prganizational Change in the research and development section 

of the Center for Educational Pblicy and Management at the University of 

Oregon in Eugene* A document by Arends and Phelps entitled Establishing^ 

Organizational Specialists Within School Districts describes . the way school. 

districts csin create and maintain cadres on their own (see the annotated 

. 'v. . ■ - ■ ■ ' • . ■ ■ " •■• ' • ' J'- 

bibliography below for additional information). ^ 
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. Annotated Bib! ioigraphy , , . ' 

. ' • " " (Chapter 6) " - 

Arends, R-I- and J.H. Phelps. Establishing Organizational Special ists Within 
School Districts. ' Center for Educational Policy and Management, . 
University of Oregon., 1973, (mimeo). 

This document^ describes how two cadres of organizational 
>. specialists were established, their rationale, the success of 
. . their Work, and provides practical guidelines for the establish- 

ment of cadres in other school districts. 

Beckhar^d, ft. Organization Development : Strategies and Models . Reading^ .. 
Massachusetts: Addi son-Wesley, 196^. 

This booklet defines organization development as an 
effort planned organization-wide and managed from the top to in- ^ 
' .; crease organization effectiveness and health through planned 

' interventions, in the organization's processes, using behavioral-.- . 
science kno\yl edge. The term "change manager" is used to refer to 
those who are responsible, for the orgatiization's operations and 
. effectiveness and who must accept major management responsibility 
in any planned organization or^unit-wide change .effort. .The term > 
"change agent^' is used to refer, to those people; eitfjer^inslde or * 
V • outside the organization, who are providing technical , specialist 
. or consulting assistance in the management of a change effort. . 
' ■ Alternative arrangements for linking organizations and outside .; 
resources and for. the use of internal change agents are described..-. 

Bpyer, R.K. Development for the New Organizational Team. Business Quarterly ; 
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1969, 34, 64-71 . ' \ ' 

This article.. focuses on the use of laboratory methods. 
1n:an organizational development program designed to enhance the 
effectiveness of new organizational teams. The -general problems 
facing the new. organ iz^ational teams and'the organizations which 



form them are portrayed as follows: (1) What resources will the 
new team need? (2) How will the new team use its resources? 
(3) How soon, if ever, will the new team become effective? .Seven 
. main areas of concern in orgsiaizational development programs are 
identified: (l:)c ,v the authority structure versus a multitude of . 
complex interpersonal Working relationships which bridge functions 
and individuals; (2) interdependency. among people and functions; ^ 
(3) the creative management of uncertainty; (4) the managemeiit of^'"^ 
, conflict; (5) openness, direct communication, trust, selfrl-nsight, • 
and iriterpersonfal competence; (6) relationships wi"th dynamic en- 
vironments; and (7), a systems approach to interrelated individual 
• ' skills, attitudes and behavior; interpersonal relationships and com- 
""^ peteace, organizational structure and polfpifis, and organizational - — 

technology." ~ ^ . y . . 

.• Harrison, R. Role JJegotiati'^n: A' Tough-Minded Approach to T^am Development. 

In BUrke and Hornstein (Eds.), The Social Techno l-ogy of Organfza- 
* . tion Development .^ Fa-irfax, Virginia:; NTL Learning Resources * 

■ . .e^ 84-96. , / — 

. V * This article presents a "setf-^iftterest" model of role 

negotiation as a means for resolving role conf lict fn teams. . • 

. ' Jones, R.V. Tuning tip the,: Staff for Organizational Change, s /secondary Edu- , 
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cation , 1969, 44, 339-346. \ 
: ; The author suggests six steps which seem appropriate 
to any major organizationaMnnovation: (1 ) the ex^ini nation of . 
presen^practices; (2) the clarification of; purposes; (3) the 
examination of new models; (4) the development bf new sMlls; 

' -^»..r--i ; ' ^ ■« . 

(5) the-'protection of change; and (6) the feedback for growth. 

- . ' - •■ ' ... 

Three conditions for change are as follows: (1) an atmosphere of 
freedom which encourages thoiightful experimentation; (2) 'an brgan- 
ization hierarchy which riot only values competence but also a^ssumes 
competence in all staff members; and (3) an ^organizatioji in whicf\ 
decisions are made as 'close to the operational .level as ts pos- 
sible. , * • ^ . r- ■ ' . ^ ' 



Fox, R.S., R.Ai Schmuck, E.M.'Van Egmond, M.. Ritvo, C. Jung. Diagnosing 

Professional Climate of Schools , Fairfax,- Virginia: NTL Learning 



Corporation, Inc.., 2817 Dorr Avenue, 1973. ^ ; c, ' • 

. This manual is designed to help staff members asisess and 
. * ■ - ■* *. ' ' ' ' . ■ ■ . •■ ' *" 

improve the professional cl imate of* their school s".~"" It has two main 

parts^:_giy[t ideas and concepts relevant to the pro- 

cess of educational change, the school as a 3ysteni,"and organi- 
zational problem solving; part two consists of a series of in- 
struments .which can be 'used to measure key aspects of a school : 
system's capability for-self-renev/al . ' • 

• ■■" . • ' ■ . • _ ■ ■ •■• , ' ' '■ u . . • 

Pino, R., R. Emory.j and C. Jung. Preparing' £ducational Training Consul tants >^ 
Portland, Oregon: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 197-3..; 
• , Xhi sis /a packaged program f^^ 

for schools and districts. • . ., >:; • 
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Sche1n.t E.H. ^ Process Consultation ; Its Role in Organization Development . 

rding, Massachusetts: Addi son-Wesley, 1969. ; v 



In standard^pnsultation mod the cbnsultant gives 
expert 4;lv1ce on how to sol\/e a particular problem which the or-- 
ganization has identified is. concerned about passing on his. 
knowledge, whereas* in process consultation it is'^assumed that 
the organ-ization doe<i notjcrjiow. how to use its own reisources 
effectively either in inltieil prob-lem solution or irv implementa- 
tion of solutions and the process consultant is concerned about 
. passing on his s^kills and values. - ' . 

Schmuck, R.A. Developing Teams of Organizational SpecialHsts. . In R.A, Schmuck 
and'M,B. Miles (Eds.), Organization Development in Schools , Palp 
Alto: National Pres§ Books, 1971V Pp. 213-230. 

This article" describes the uses cf a cadre of organi- 
zational specialists" in 'a school district. Some notes on bL(iJdihg . 
a cadrer are included. . . • 

' - ■ ■ •' ■ • ■ 

Sdhmuck, R.A. Incorporating Survey Feedback inyOD Interventions.. 

• (Presented to the American Educational Res-earoh Association, 
0-1973.) Occasional Paper of GEPM-CASIA, University of Oregon, 

.■•..'■1973. •• ' ■ ■■■ .. ■ ' " ~ ■ " • 

This article describes methods of /jsing data 
' 'feedback in OD interventions and. team-bbil ding. . - * 
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Schmuck^^^A. , P.J. Runkel , S.L. Saturen, R.T. Martell , and C.B /^prr. 

Handbook' of Organization Development In Schools > PalwRlto: 
National Press' Books, 1972. ' . ' . ; 

This-book provides a collection of directions and speci- 
fications* useful in^'the practical application of OD techniques* 
It is designed aS a reference tool and as an action-oriented 
guide,; The first two chapters explain the overall concepts neces- 
sary, for planning intervention in schools and districts and set - 
the framework' for the rest of the Handbook , In particular, they* 
, serve as an introduction and guide j;o Chapters 3 through 8, each 
of which presents a rationale and methods for improy^ing a parti- 
cular function of the school organization. Let us use Chapter 3 
dS an example; Discussing the clarification of "communication, 
it begins by presenting, the concepts and principles that are 
pertinent to the problem'of communication and follows^ these with 
a- few- short readings relating the authors! ideas^to the larger 

, : literature. Next, the chapter provideis some to.olj5;*f9r. assessing 
• * • ' ■ *' 

the present condition of coiranunication- ifi an orgaitization. Ex- 
^ . ercises are described by ''•which organizational members can examine. 
^ their jDwn communicative processes .and learn some new methods of , 
face-to^face communication. Then the authors offer some pro- 
. ' cedures* for use in seyeral situations that are likely to arise 

during an organization's actual work day: Fina.ll/y, wa^s of build- 
ing training episodes ^re desciii bed to help incr^a^e the flow and 
clarity of communication. Each *of the ehapllers /3-8 has a similar. 

• * . . ■ . . . e * . • 



structure. The last two chapters discuss designing and evaluating 
ti^alnlng programs. The emphasis In OD 1s on" the system as a* 

'target for change, rather than on Isolated Individuals, but eaich 
member of the system Is actively InvoVved in the assessment, 

.diagnosis and i transformation of his own organization^ 

R.F. Interpersonal Peacemaking ; Confrontation and Third Party : 
Consultation . -Ileadlng, Massachusetts.: 'Addi son-Wesley, 1969^ 

• the author"offers some provocative insights into the ccjm- 
plexities of the tKird party role; his approach- Involves improving 
int'ergrdup relations by improving reUtions between £heir repre- 
sentatives. v 



V-.- 1 ■ / 

meeting debriefing." . 

Members thoughts and feelings/ . After the meeting is over, i't is 



;^z^r7Trt^^ information about jthe cognitive and affective reactions 



i 



1 • 



i 
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of the members, to the meeting. Important question? to assess the team's 

effectiveness are: Do members end up with a clear idea of what was discussed 

or decided, or are they confused and need to check with the formal' te'am. 

• ■ .■'\' / ' ' . 

leader at a later time? Do the decisions that were made at the meeting or 

th^* actions that were planned, get carried out? Are there opinions and 

feelings t hat wer e not expresses dur^ing the meeti;ig that only get expressed 

in _tWo--rt)r~ three-way conversations/afterp the meeting is over? Do members 

leave the. meeting with a sense of satisfaction and accomplishments or 

senses of boredom or frustration? Answers to queries such as these will 

give an Indication of how effective <the meeting, was and of how effectively 

the^team is acting, ' • — * 



Recognizing an effective meeting . Along with the above three 
clusters of meeting behavior, there are additionar behaviors that can serve 
V 'as. guideposts in assessing how welLa team is performing. Thesje are as ■ 
follows: _ . 

: ^ (1) Team members do not igncre seriously intended contributions . 

It is important for team- members to know the effect of thei,r [remarks pniother 
"-teanunembers. When other members do not respond, speakers cannot know whether 
. . thei^'^did- not hear'theTTTenfark , or^ whether. they understood it and agreed with 

It, or understood it-but disagreed with It, orjtfheiher they thought it was 



Irrelevant;" T^am members-!-whos£^cojittiibutiQns, are ignored will tend, to become 
discouraged and not continue to participate. This, will ultimately limit the 
twin's use of all of its re^ :^ 

• (2 ) T eam members . check to .make sure, they know what a speaker mean?^ 



before they agree or disagree with his or her contr 



ibutlon. There is fre-' 



quent use of' paraphrase>|impression checks and sunim|iries\ to clarify assump- 
jns about what others aire meaning and feeling. ] 



(1) Team riiembei^'s speak fov' themselve s, team meinbers sta^ 
their reactions are their own. They do not attribute them to others or^give 
the impression they are speaking for others. ^ey |try to stay away from 



statements like "most teacHers feel" or 



s Would appreciate," etc. 



't(4) All oontributions are viewed; as belonging, to the^ group, to 
be used^ or not as the group Idecide s. Team members who make suggestions do 
not have to defend them agaiiist others. Thfe ehtir^'e group assume^ responsi- 
bi.tity f^r evaluating jt, alfing wi"" all other suggestions. \ 

^^(5). Team members participate^ in--4iff^ but. complimentary ways . 
While some team members are fulfilling^^ s,ocial- 
^motional functions. Thusj while some members m'ay be pre -iding infl)rmati|on^^. . 
others are attending to mentbers reactions to itJ ^ Also, members parllici^ 
int the wo^^k^jis^^^it .re-il^et^^ interests. and capacitiesr^ \ 

/ 7 r(6} Whenever the team sen s^s^t is having trouble getting Iwork 
" clgrneT^ to find the reason . Team members liriT^e'asi^^^ to sni ft 



,theJdis£us.sion^^^^^^^^^^ work to social -emotfprijaT "issues when symptoms j of ^ 

diificuTty arise, Itke-hair-^spJltti' obyj^usTpoints are repeated .oVer 



^nd''l)ver^ polarization .-Of..J;he^ /participation, etc. 

{ 7 ) TearOi§0]bers^^ 



sions. 



:;sue 



^l ad-they do openly and ^purposefully, rather than by -^deliin^7 ^~~~&f^^^ 
the team may decide to take action or not to t&ke action. Thi^y can decide 
fbpenly^ nort to take action, of they can^take'no action by default. Deci 
|by default, are often unclear arid a.p^ yel^as failures by^ team members and 



sions 



i 



create tension. and 



a 1bw sense/Of commttment arnpng them. AlspJ ; team, menbers 



/ 
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tend to see eacl'i decision as an experiment which can be carried out, evaluated, 
•and revised in the light of experience. Also, team members are aware, in each 
case, of how the: decision is going to be made. 

■ ' ( 8 ) Team members express ^disagreement and bring conflict ou t into 
- the open and deal with it . Members recognize that conflict is inevdtixble and 
may even be valuable to the teaiji^ They knl:;)w that the choice is theirs as to 
whether the conflict will be open and subject to team control, or ^.guised, 
and out of team control. 
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V , ..Cartwright, D. and R. Lippitt, "Group Dynamics and the Individual" in 
"''^''v International Journal of Group Psychotherapy , Z(l), 1957, 

pp., 8^-102. . \ . / ^ ■ : " 
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This discussion of the relation between individuals 
and groups center&v on conformity can foster • ■ 
heterogeneity or unlforfntty^of thinkuJg and behavior aiid orv 
the potential strenghtening of ' b^h^d'^iVi^^^^ 

qualitative improvements in the1^ture^-.interdependence b^ween 
integrated individuals and cohesive groups. XMi^vlduaJ satis -^^"^ 
faction, group productivity, and* adaptatJility are affetted-by 
the Quality of relationships b'elween -the individual membfers and 
, the* team. 

Gibb-, J.R. and L.M.^,Gibb, "Humanistic Elements in Groupi Growth" from J. 

BuqenLal . Chal fehger^i n"lHumani s ti c Psyghcrtogy , pp , 161-170. 

j4c6raw-Hi 1 1 , lnc^^v^7 .^r^r . ^, : X; 

The authors^^earch indicates^^^^^f^^^ significant- and^ 




interdependent dimensions whicrh^re relevant to group health: 
(1) the degree of reciprocal tr ust aofbag members;. (2) the validity ' 
of the feedback system and effe cti veh ess o-f concensual decision 

making ; (3) the determination and assessment of grpup' goals ; and 

. ... • ■ . ■ ■ > • 

(4) the degree of ^ real interdepende nr e in the system ; are impor- 
tant indicators .of the quality of group functioning. 

&ijinore, S.K. . The""5^^^r in Trairiing" . 'Engl gwood- Cliffs; New Jet"^:ey": 

\ ■ ^ \ ■ , i _ 

- Prentice-Hall. fnc.-. 1973. ddV23'0-261. : /'• " 



Conrnunication processes are^descrlbed and exemplified 
in pp. 230-261. Although the book is 4iy*ectecl to'beginning 
eburiselors the communication practice and explanations are 
^ Mseful to a group who wants to .understand and •'improve their 
communication behaviors. Such things as nonverbal behavior, 
paraphrasing, perception checking and description of behavior 
- ^\ and feelings are included. * 

Hare, P/A., E.F. Borgatta, and R.F. Bales, (Eds.) , Small Groups : Studies in 
Social Action . A. A. Knopf, Revised edition, 196^.' 

A-good, though old (originally published in 1955)\^co1t 
lection of writings on -the historical and theoretical backgrourid"^ 

^•r :i,''ou|Ts, the individual, in ^social situations and the group as 

■" " " ' ' • ■ «*M ■ ' ■ • 

system of social interaction. ^Such specifics as deci 
makinjj leadership, feedback and cdmmunjflcatl^nt"^^ 
solving are subjects of the aycdi-i^^ , tr. ^ ^ 





i:inton,' B.L: , and H.t- Ri^e^^ ^ups and Organizations , Belmont, Calif .: 

.^^^^wertfvPuf Kth Inc., i97U - . . " ; 

\ A rjniber of readings oh group and organizational . 

end. functioning. Qui '.e a few. of the aK-ic'les dis-ai$^s^conirfict • 
Vvithin-^and'betwfeen groups. There a»^e als6 a:rt-rc1es on cohesive—' V 
nes^, leadership, decision maiki\n9,,,.^ 

Kc>tz, D. ancJ R.L. Kahn, The* Psychological B'c\sis o^^^^ ^ 

• ■■ * ■'' . '• .* ■ '^"^ 

ness^^^iii'^atZoand l(aj7H>^ Th^^Social Psychol65y of Organizations , : 
• ^^^-"""''''^^ . ■ . '^ ' ^ ' • ^ 

, New York: J,ohn K'iley' and Sons, Ind., 1966, pp. 536-389. . 

This chapter develops a framework for understanding the 




\ relat ihip between beKaviors that are required to,, achieve high 
ie' ; . f organizational eYfectlveness and various motivatiortal ' 
patterns Inherent in the structure of organizations. Four moti- • 
vational patterns, i.e., (1) legal compllajice, (2) instrumental 
r Sc sfactlon* (3). self-expression, and (4)* internalization of 

^^^^ • ' ^ , ! 

organizational goals, are eac>i analyzed in terms of its ability, 
to generate three patterns of . benavior nq^i^^^d for organization- 
I al effectiveness, i>e, , (1) jo ining and remaiiiing'in the organi- • 
* zation, (2) .dependably performing assigned roles, *and (3) engaging, 
in occasional innovative and cooperative behavior. The chapter 
co.ncludes with a. review of the empirical research that bears upon 
• • thjB frs(mework. 

Lambert, W.W. and W.E. Lambert, Social Psychology / Englewood Cliffs^ New 

. Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc. , 1^64.. .Chapter 6, "The Individual in 
Group Settings." <• 

♦ This chapter discusses- the- effect^^Qf^^ 
' tfn the behavior of individuals. Some ideas about conformity," 
leadership, group .communication networks,, democi:;a tic-autocratic . 
and cooperative-competitive group structures and intergroup 

conflict are bn \?fly stated and exemplified . 

* ■ . ■ 

Lippitt, G.L. Organization Renewal . New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 

. ■ f ■ 

1969, p*. 315. 

The author blends behavioral anu raanageriaT science ^ 
with his own experience in presenting a frame of reference for 

■'■ ■ ■■ ■ \ ' ■ : ■ 

inlttating and maintaining organization renewal processe:.. The 
chapter on work groups in organizations is a theoretical discus- 
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sion of teamwork in terms of what factors affect group effective 
ness; what is characteristic of teamwork and a "healthy" team 
and how can a leader contribute to effective group" functioning. 

$te1ner, I. D>, Group Process and Produc tivity. New York and London: 
- Adademic Press, 1972. ^ ^ 

How well a group, performs , a task depends on three 
classes of variables: task demaiids, resources and process. Task 
./ demands include the requirements imposed by the task itself or 
by the rules, under which the task must be performed. Resources 
include all- relevant knowledgte, abilities, skills, or tools pos-r./^ 
sessed by the individuals attempting to perform the task. Process 
consists of the actual steps taknan by an individual or group 
when confronted by a t k, the Jndlvi dual or collective actions 
of those who. ho.'u* oe i assi^2i^ed a task. The discussion covers 
types of ta-ic. of jrou? size and group heterogeneity 

and homogeneity, a note on conesioi- and a final chapter on the , 
uo -vi a system and on group process.' 

Wci^ile.i, J. *'Th8 Interpersonal Gap/\/in Schmuck and Runkel Handbook of 

Organization Developmet." in Schools . National Press Books, 1972. 
Pp. 82-86. ■ - ' 

. V ' In this article, Wallen notei that the difference 

. betw-e the effect that one^s actions actually produce in another 
person and the effect that one intends to produce is often quite 
large. He calls th.is discrepancy the "interpersonal gap." Both 
intentions and effects are private. Only actions are observable 
and their meaning 'is ambiguous-. This is the dilemma posed by- 
the Interpersonal gap. 



Chapter 5 / > 
Convening Educational Teams . 



We have already described the impo^rtance of face-to-face inter- 

- . , ' . ' ' ' * . , -■ 

actions for team's funct --ining^ Most^of the important work and social- 



; emotional processes Ic^^n be seen at meetlligs./^vjy attending to interpersonal 
interactions at team meetings, the team member" can discerrvrthe team^s be- 
havi oral norms wh'icht in turn, reflect the team's goals, apfirpved procedures, 
and affective, climate. The kinds, of communication encouraged at team meet- 
ings indicate the expectations and skills members use to coordin4ite their 

• • ■ • k ' • 

efforts. The amount, of time devoted to goal setting and goal refining in- 
dicates the impor' T-e teanr members giv6;^ relation to bther^facti vi- 
ties. Assumption? shared about the functioHs of conflict can be noted in 
the ways in which opposjng views are tincovered and handled. Comparisons also 
can be made among problem-solving and decision-making activities to under- 
stand how team members have oryunized to accomplish thair tasks.; Finally, 
'one can watch the degree to which participants comment on the .ways in which 
they conduct their meetings, and attend to hov; they assess changes in their 
group processes. . . 
Role of the Convener 

Educational teams wo rl? more effectively in neetlngs when a mfembe*^ 
is clearly. designated as the convener for the session, The convener acts 
as the discussion leader, facilitating yet not dominating the communications. 



The convener 1s not to act passively, but forcefully and d^/lnltely Inf . 
relation to the team's work and social-emottonal processed ''- 
Tasks of the team are important to the convener, ,but so aire the ■- 
ways that th,e team accomplishes its tasks.* the convener .steers the group 



to dtscuss its social-emotional processes when that would\be helpful. She 
or he should be aware of team meii£*.^rs who appear to be outs^'de of the dis- - - 
tussion. /At the same time, the convener must b^ conscious of time and help 

• \ , ■ ■•• ■ '^K.^,. ■ . ■ ' V - 

move tlje team alon^'. In our model of how teams should act during meetings, ^ 
the Gfl^ the legitimate authority for conducting the meeting and 

thus \hould like the official leader of the team durihg._the meeting: ■ 
. ' No matter how important the convener feels the dis^ctission to be 
^jLt^sdiie parti culalf^^ that. :he group member^ 

have made an implicit pact to- discuss certain items during the meeting ^a'nd 
to end at a stated time. If the team seems to be taking tad much, tim^ for 
one agenda item, the convener should call this to the attention of /^he team, 



and ask something such as,. "Do you^wish to subtract'^rlme from other items, ' 
cancel one or more itenis, extend the rrteeting/ or what?" Convefners should ^ 
demaad a procedural decisi^an, but they need .not choose a sol^iition or even ^ 
suggest one. The team is usually capable of doing this; j^en t^ 
it is useful to discover the fact. 

* . ' Modeling communication skills. ; the person takfrfg the role of 
the convener ^hould be especially conscious of using effective communica- 
tion skills. We have found the most important skills to be: paraphrasing, 
impression checking, describing behaviors, describing own feelings, and' ,;: 
taking surveys. » ' "M 

(1) Paraphrasing . This is "a skill for checking with another team 
memb^ to be sure yoU^understand his or her statements as itheyi were intended, v^l 



It Is-'a skill used for reducing potential mlscommunlcatton* When paraphrasing, 
state In your own v^rds what this, other person's statement meant to you. This' 
skin does not Involve a simple repeating of the.otherVs words. Rather it 
^.entails showing the e^her^that you have understood his or her meaning. Ex- 
amples include, Is this . . . (statement) ... an accurate understanding 
of yoKr idea?" or "Would this be an example of your point?" (followed by a . 
stateriient of a specific example). Paraphrasing is an essential Slcil) for 
effective work processes in teams arid should be^ employed often by the convener. 

' (2) Impression checking . When using this skill, you describe 

what you believe to be theother^j^^ sc.^'e in order 

to'^cReclTTf you are accurate. For example, "T get the i-mpression you'd like 
to change the subject. ^ Is that accurate?" Impression checking can al^o be 
targeted at identifying feeling, states shared by several team members. / For 
example, "I sjjw€^.t]iat several people would like .to move on to another 
topic. Am I right?" The skill is similar to paraphrasing; however, in im- 
pression checking, the convener focuses on the a'ffective aspects of a mes- 
sage racher than the cognitive aspects. When trying an impression check, 
you should be careful to' be tentative in your description of the other's 
feeling, and stay away from evaluating it as being favorable or unfavorable 
on attempting to explain, or interpret it. 

(3) Describing befiaviors . This skill entails reporting specific 
observable behaviors of the other or the team without evaluating or making 
any kind of statement concerning his or het intentions, attitudes, and 
personality. The pbject of describing behaviors objectively- is to provide 
the other with a clear idea of the specific behavior to which you are 
responding. For example',' "Dick and Allen have done nearly all the talking 
a.nd the rest of .us have said very little.'"- , 



The astute convenejf will often use behavior descriptions together 
with one of the other communication skills such as Impression checking or 
describing feelings (defined below) • When used with an impression check, 
the behavior description tells the other which of his or her behaviors 
have led you to speculate that he or she- ma>^ be feeling a certain way • For 
example, "You don't look at me when you speak to the_te^ 
look at Joe or MIkeT Do you trust them ipore than you trust me?" When used 



in -tandem vdjyi_a^^des£^^ lets the 

other know the impact of his or her behavior on your experience. For example, 
"You look at Joe and Mike whqn you-arje addressing the team more than you look 
at me and I feel hurt and left out when you are doing that." \ , 

(4) Des:cribingH)wn feelings . Describing your own feelings entails 

■ ■• ^ ' -■ ■ ■ • ^^ . ■ • ■ ■ ' ' • /. 

specifically identifying your feeling by name, analogy, or figure of speech . 

SO' that others understand what you are experiencing. Describing your J'eel-. ' 

Ings should be distinguished from expressing your feelings.. Feelings get 

expressed in many different ways'^and many different feelings get expressed ^ 

thB same way, so that the expression of feelings' tends to be ambiguoi/s and 

slibject to mis Interpretations. Describing own feelings should also/be, 

distinguished from ^presenting an idea or. action pl an. "When describing a 

feeling, make sure that the statement includes an emotional state that is 

taking place inside of you. Typically, for example, pnrases that begin with 

"I feel that" usually involve ideas ana recommendatiofis -rather than feel-. : 

ings. For example, "I feel that you are wrong" is not a direct feeling > 

description. The sentence could hSVe been; "T think that you are wrong." 

But, "I feel angry by what you just said!" is clearly a feel i.ng deic>^ipt ion. ^ 

(5) " Taking surveys > In taking a survey,' t'-e' convener asks that, 
members of the team resparrd with their thoughts and feelings bn a particular 



subject. The survey begins with one team member stating the question, 
'Issue, or decision. Next, someone else paraphrasps It to make certain 

It has been understood. Then every one, in turn, states" his or her posi- 

tlon or opinion on the Issue, trying to be as js.ucc1nct-as posslbl*.. During 
the;^sur.vey., the -team hST'an implicit pact that no membex i«>TTowc1'"tCKremain 
silent. Even if a meniber:Jias--no"op1nioM or nothing to say, that member must " 
explicitly say so. Any nlember of the team, not just the convener, can call 
for a suryey at any time and it automatically pre-empts the team's attention • 
until every member has spoken. 

^Clarifying team goals . Another important function of the convener-, 
is to, help: the. team to clarify its core goals. There are a variety of ways 
to accomplish this and the convener/shouTd have a repertpire of 'techniques. 
Tha convener can introduce brainstorming— which involves throwing out ideas 
witlout; attending to tbeir reasonableness or feasibility. Another is an 



exfercise that encourages team members to fantasize about' how things might 
ideally be. Or ^contrastingly, the convener can encourage team members to ' 
use behavior ^description when discussing team goals. The last, point is ^ 
very important, esj^ecially if the team hopes to assess how well it is doing 
on pursuing its goals. • 

The language used i». ^, . statements shouTd finally be precise 
and operational. The words chosen should describe specific behaviors or 
carefully delimited concepts. For example, ''team- meetings will have a 
rotating convener and will include seven minutes of debriefing- at the endr*' 
or "Any student leaving the 1-2 team will be able to count to 200i add 
combinations .up tp 2'\ and be able to measure in pounds, feet, and inches," 
etc. The more precise the words are the more llkely. several- different' 
people reading the goal statement will gfet the same^ Understanding of it> • * ^ 



r The convener should encourage the' team to, discuss goals 1n terms 

of .who wm .be doing what and when , . If one' goal of a lowei* grade teaching 

team Is to have students '*get a goo'd start In reading*' It Is Important that 

the team's understanding 6f a "good start In'reading" Is made very clear. 

Does It' mean that by the end of . five mpnths of school, each child will be 

• , ... . \. , 

eagerly working during the reading lesson? Dofes It mean that by June, 

each chT J will be able to work out the words presented In the first year. 

reader Independently? Does It mean that aftejr six months, every child will 

be afble to enjoy and read some book fn the schooj library? Whatever parti- 

ci^r teanr members have, in mind, the gcfal'^tatemeht must communicate ^hat 

meaning as clearly, as |!)ossit)le to all membe^s and for^ example, toi^any parent^ 



of a first gradi 



e/" who |\5ks a 



about reading goals.' The communication skills 



described above cqn facjliti!ite the twm's getting* clear on goals/ 

/ Several exercises can 4ie 'iivLtlated by the convener to help the 

team* arrive at, importiirit goal Statements: , v ^ i • * 

^' • '1 ; ' " . ■ ; 

(1) Say it anotherxway . The team sits in a circle, A topic for 

getting to some goal Itatements is decided upon^ such as the teafn,*s meetings 

or-the team's work goals, etc. v^Eajph tioie team membprs state an ide^^^^t^t 

they believe to be re^want or important to thi& team's 'goals,vthe discus- 

sion is momentar,Hy-s.1|oppW and the convener asks the^, team .to f ind as . 

many statements as possible which paraphrase the origii;ial f'dea. Merfribers 

try in turri to cbme up with restatements until no one can«f1nd a reasonable 

aTternatiye' paraphras^.'^* The convener should encourage the .team .to arrive 

dt tliti >^e[ry best gqal statements. for any particular toRic. r 



(2) Brains t orming , This activity can. lie a useful way of • genera- 



goal statements, One or more team 



rs stand at 



tinq 'l:\s 0^ ideas, for 

a Wackboard or newsprint- pad. For a prescribed time-peciod, perh'aps 5 / 



/ 



' minutes, team .■::anibers call out Ideas they have for goal statements. The « 
. /' '. ' • ' • . ■ • \ 

statements are to be as brtef as possible; no one stops to evaluate any 

I 1<l,eai and little time Is spent Fo." riarl flc'atlon. Ideis are thrown ou^^ 
,, ,fs quickly as they can be uttered and tho convener tries to keep, the atmos- 
, /phere light jvnd creative. .After the brainstorming Is over, time Is taken 

.7 to explore ancl^avaluate. the goal statements that have been generated. ^ 

/ ' , ' ■ '. ' ■ , ■ , 

'K . Ultimately, the team selects Vome of the goal statements to guide Its work. 

(3) Fantasizing the fut ure. One way-for the convener~T:"(nead 

> team' members toward making goal statements!^ Is to hav^- them fantasize how 

\ v', they would m^st Ilka things to be 5 yeafrs from now team member lists 

on newsprint ways] things might be different 1n the ... The lists 

-■*' ' V ' ^ I ■ ■^ ■ 

, might confhjlr. d1ff|jfent ways of-worklngi different tasks to be working on, 

different emotional climates within the. team or between the team and Its 
- .' ef\v1rdhmenti and so forth. ■ The newsprint. I1st«- -l e put' upon the' wa/Il and 
• -team^members read-one another's lists. Some time Is taken to clarjiy what 
•-;;^is>on the lists so that all members understand whajt is th^..i__JjBai/'n)embers 
again move around the room looking at the_ lists and putting checks by the ■.\ 
three statements on each list which they find most important to -them. A 
.'..• master list is then made," combining similar statements^^d grouping compatible 
'ideas. *- / i ■ ^ ' o 



^ The statements on-^feh^. lists should be discussed thoroughly and 
undeVstood fully. by the team members. During the discussioh, the statements 
stJould be res ta ted^a^i-R^dr^nd cTa. i f i ed . Some of the statements will be 
eliminated^whi Te others may be extended or divided into several more specific 

■; . ■ ^ J'' ' ■ ■• . 

goal statements, .As the restatements are offered, the conv'ener should help 

the^team to focus -tin who would, 5(j doing what , and when . ^ 
• Teani memoers jnay find that they agree oji the -stat^ed goals but do 

; •.h€^t--ippye tow^^ in^a concerted fashion. By' observing the team members 



